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PREFACE. 



The Author, in the course of his reading, had 
met with many striking passages from the pens 
of sceptics, confirmatory of the truth or illustrative 
of the principles of Christianity ; he thought, that 
if these were collected in a cheap volume, such a 
book would be useful, especially to young men, 
who might, from the sophistry contained ia some 
plausible infidel publications, be induced to 
doubt and question the faith "once delivered 
to the saints/* Any number of testimonies 
from Christians, however eminent and distin- 
guished, might only be considered as that of 
interested witnesses, but the testimony of men who 
have devoted their lives to oppose Christianity 
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and to build up systems calculated to destroy its 
very foundations, cannot be so considered. The 
Author is conscious that bis self-imposed task 
has been imperfectly performed ; but remember- 
ing that its chief value lies in the testimonies, and 
not in his own remarks, he trusts that his little 
book may serve the purpose for which it has been 
issued. 



THE TESTIMONY 



EMINENT SCEPTICS 



TEUTH OF CKRISTIANITY, ETC. 



The truth of Christianity is demonstrable by- 
evidence. But it is not implied that, before 
Christianity is intelligently understood, the in- 
quirer must become a Christian. It would be 
as absurd as it would be unreasonable to de- 
mand that, before examination, its doctrines 
should be received as truths, and that the inquirer 
should become a Mussulman before he pronounced 
Mahomet a true or false prophet, to worship 
Juggernaut before condemning idolatry, and be 
compelled to take up his residence in Utah, before 
condemning the Book of Mormon as a blundering 
imposture. The exponent and defender of Chris- 
tianity must, therefore, be prepared to submit his 
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faith to be tested by accepted modes of criticism — 
modes severe enough to satisfy the most exact 
logician, and, at the same time, simple enough to 
be understood by the most illiterate. In short, 
Christianity must be reasonable, otherwise it is not 
defensible. The poet has, however, written with 
much truth, that 

" Sceptics may wrangle, scoffers may blaspheme, 
But the pions man knows, by evidence 
Which is too sublime for their comprehension, 
That his affections are not misplaced." 

This superadded evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity is only attainable by its adoption. It is 
the Christian's seal and crown of rejoicing; the 
experienced consciousness of truth ; the evidence, 
somewhat analogous to the experience of the man 
who declared, " I was blind, now I see." What fur- 
ther evidence did he require of the Divine mission 
of Jesus Christ ? The Jewish Doctors might teU 
him that it was impossible that so insignificant a 
person as Jesus could eflfect so great a miracle : "I 
was bUnd, now I see,'* was the conclusive answer 
to their vain reasoning. And so, also, when the 
sceptic tells the illiterate Christian that his belief 
is a mere phantom, a flight of the imagination, the 
answer is equally conclusive : " I was wretchedly 
miserable — ^a poor sioner, without hope ; I am 
now conscious of being reconciled to God ; I live 
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with His smile and approbation, and have a 
glorious hope of immortal life/' 

Thousands of Christians are in this state. They 
cannot define the nature of a syllogism, if their 
Ufe depended upon the task ; and yet they have 
penetrated the sublime evidence of the truth of 
Christianity — ^its eflfects upon themselves. They 
are not only happy in the anticipation of a joyous 
hereafter, but they are supremely happy now, in 
this world, in the exercise of the graces of the 
Christian character, and in the enjoyments which 
pertain to the Christian life. This, of course, is 
incomprehensible to the sceptic — ^the evidence is 
" too sublime for his comprehension." But why 
does he assimxe that, because he cannot, or rather 
because he will not, understand this evidence, that 
therefore it must be fallacious and unreal ? Are 
there not states in ordinary life which cannot be 
appreciated except they are experienced ? Why,- 
then, should the joy, the holy delights, the Divine 
pleasures of the Christian life, be denounced by 
the unbeliever as mere imaginings, because he 
does not, or will not, perceive the reason and 
ground of rejoicing of the Christian? Does it 
necessarily follow that there is no reasonable foun- 
dation for the ''sweet hope" that cheers and 
animates the believer in the midst of trouble, when 
fiUed with anxiety, or when racked with pain? 
As the mariner, confiding in the qualities of his 
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ship, and the skill of the captain, is calm and 
serene in the midst of the storm ; so, the Christian 
looks with composure upon the assaults that are 
from time to time made upon his faith. The 
sharpest barb is rendered pointless, as he answers, 
" I know in whom I have believed." 

In the following pages, it is proposed to de- 
monstrate the truth of Christianity, and the value 
of its doctrines, by the evidence not of friends, but 
of foes ; to cite as witnesses the most eminent 
infidels, in disproof that Christianity is " a cun- 
ningly devised fable ;" it being, at the same time, 
fairly assumed that the celebrated persons, who 
thus give their testimony, are free from any bias 
or leaning in favour of Christianity ; and that they 
would have given contrary opinions, could they 
have done so with any show of truth. It may 
also be assumed, that the reason why these famous 
enemies of Christianity have so testified to its 
truth, and to its influence, as well as of Christ and 
his words, is because the New Testament record, 
supported by cotemporary. history, will bear no 
other construction. 

Had our purpose been to establish the truth of 
Christianity by an appeal to great and distinguished 
men, considerable difficulty would have been ex- 
perienced in the selection ; for what really great 
man has not believed in, and testified to, the truth 
of Christ's doctrines ? When we name the names 
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of Ferguson, Euler, Pascal, Whiston, Adams, 
Boyle, Bacon, Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy, amongst philosophers ; Beattie, 
Robertson, Hawkesworth, Dr. Johnson, Steele, and 
Addison, among the moralists; Spenser, Waller, 
Cowley, Prior, Gray, Thomson, Young, and Milton, 
among the poets ; Arbuthnot, Cheyne, Brown, 
Boerhaave, Pringle, Hartley, Harvey, Haller, Mead, 
Fothergill, Rujsh, and Good, among the physicians ; 
Bentley, Henry, Poole, Owen, Butler, Clarke, 
Campbell, Berkeley, Sherlock, Scott, Cudworth, 
Doddridge, Lardner, Pearson, Taylor, Usher, 
Watts, Macknight, Mead, Luther, Calvin, Melanc- 
then, Zwingle, Erasmus, Claude, Fenelon, War* 
burton, LesKe, Wesley, Dwight, and Chalmers, 
among the divines ; Sir John Barnard, Lords 
Harrington, Cassel, Hyde, Somers, Littleton, 
Barrington, King, Pulteney, Soame Jenyns, 
Charles Thompson, Sir John Mason, Gustavus 
Adolphus, George Washington, and William Wil* 
berforce, among statesmen; Judge Hale, Mel- 
moth, Pratt, Hailes, Forbes, Jones, Blackstone, 
Lord Eussell, Erskine, Selden, and Grotius, among 
lawyers : it will at once be admitted that the most 
distinguished men are enrolled amongst the be- 
lievers and defenders of Christianity. It may be 
assumed that their belief was an intelligent one, 
the result of an examination of the evidences of 
Christianity ; and that, if they contained any flaw 
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or discrepancy wliicli rendered them unreliable, 
the fact would have been proclaimed, and the 
infidel would now have the satisfaction of citing 
their names, as believers in his dark and crude 
philosophy. It is evident, therefore, that no diffi- 
culty would have been experienced in the collation 
of a volume of evidence — ^the united testimony of 
the great and good of modem times. But our 
intention was not so to establish the truth of 
Christianity. We proposed to confirm that truth 
by an appeal to the most eminent infidels, who are 
accepted authorities — ^to quote their words in de- 
fence of the doctrines taught in the New Testa- 
ment, of the unblemished character of Jesus, and 
of the savour of " life unto life '' contained in his 
teaching. 

These testimonies will have their value for the 
Christian ; they will not lessen his confidence or 
decrease his faith. Has ho been hitherto cold and 
lukewarm towards Christ and His holy religion P 
These testimonies will surely re-invigorate and 
quicken his zeal. If the enemies of Christianity 
can so speak of its worth — of its many excellencies 
— ^how should the believer be ready to proclaim 
and delight in its truths ? These testimonies will 
be especially valuable to young men who have 
just attained to a smattering of infidelity, who have 
committed to memory the objections urged against 
the Bible by Paine, and repeated by Barker ; whose 
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judgment and oommon sense liave been carried away 
by noisy declamation, and in whose mouths cant 
sjiAfafiaticism are the pet terms applied to Chris- 
tianity. They will learn, for the first time, it may 
be, that they have been pointing their finger and 
raising their witless laugh against a system which 
has commanded the volimtary admiration of the 
fathers of unbelief — admissions, that if Christ's 
teachings were practised in the life and dealings 
of all men, universal love and universal happiness 
would result. If they respect the writers of these 
testimonies, then, surely, they will respect their 
opinions ; and, for the future, if they do not extend 
towards Christianity their belief and confidence, 
they will, at least, respect those who do. It is not 
asking too much of such persons, after reading 
these testimonies, to read and re-read the words 
of Christ and his Apostles recorded in the New 
Testament ; and, at the same time, to remember, 
that if Christianity is a revelation from God, 
designed by Him for man's happiness, they are 
defrauding themselves of its privileges and bless- 
ings ; that if Christianity is true, and they are 
despising its requirements, they cannot hope for 
its consolations aud joys when they come to the 
termination of their earthly existence — ^when they 
are about to journey to that bourne " from whence 
no traveller e'er returned." At such a season it 
will be a moumfiil thought that life haj& \^fs^ 
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waeted because its cliief good has been despised. 
"We do, therefore, in all earnestness, invite the un- 
believer to an examination of the claims of Chris- 
tianity — what it professes to do, and the ends it 
aims to accomplish. Let Christianity be tested 
honestly and fairly, and let that only be held fast 
which is good. If the unbeliever finds that a belief 
in Christianity has a tendency to dwarf the intel- 
lect, to confine the mental powers, he has reason to 
doubt its truth. If, upon examination, he finds 
that it tends to oppression ; if it inculcates doctrines 
inimical to justice, he has reason to doubt its being 
a Divine revelation ; if the poor are despised and 
the rich exalted, it is not of God; if it does 
not demand the full exercise of every faculty, and 
if it does not exhort every man to do justly, and to 
love mercy, then is it a cunningly devised fable, 
and the truth is not in it. 

" The Christian reKgion," says Novalis, in words 
which frequent quotation has rendered familiar to 
us, " is the root of aU democracy — ^the highest fact 
in the rights of man." No labourer could demand 
for his order respect and acknowledgment more 
firmly and constantly than the Christian religion 
demands it for him. One writer says, and says 
truly, "The Christian religion, taken from the 
most general point of view from which we can 
regard it — as a great moral and spiritual fact in . 
ithe history of the world — consecrates and sanctifies 
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those principles from which democracy most natu- 
rally springs, on which it most securely rests, by 
which himian rights are most effectually vindicated, 
and which the tyrants and oppressors of mankind 
most heartily detest. To the poor the Gospel is 
preached ; and for the poor the Gospel was speci- 
ally designed. The early teachers of Christianity 
were commissioned to speak first to the poor — 
" What ye hear m the ear, that preach ye upon 
the house top." The author of the *^ Rights of 
Man" could not conceive greater rights to the 
individual than is found in the command, " Honour 
all men." The fact that the Gospel was to be 
preached to the poor, is a recognition that the poor 
have faculties to be cultivated, and souls to be 
saved. The Gospel, eighteen hundred years ago, 
settled the question of education, and demanded 
for every man and for every woman the cultivation 
of the intellect, in order that they might be able 
to " prove aU things, and hold fast that which is 
good." The Gospel makes no distinction of races ; 
it settles the question of slavery at once, and asks 
for the care and culture of the African in terms 
which ought to strike terror to the soul of the 
slaveholder — " God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth." The Gospel standard of 
morality is so simple, that aU could understand and 
practise it. What law so simple and of such 
universal application as the golden rule — "That 
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which yon would that others should do to you^ d< 
ye even so to them P' This law, universally prae 
tised, would secure universal rights ; by it wronj 
and injustice would be for ever banished. Whei 
Christ came into the world he recognised no lif< 
that was not a holy life, and commanded the con- 
struction of no temple but that of a pure heart 
No formal religion was preached, no creed enjoined 
The burden of His teaching was fraternal love 
peace on earth and good will to man. He cam< 
to the soul enslaved, " cabined, cribbed, confined ;' 
to the child of mortality, bound hand and foot 
and said, in the tones of a God, " Be free ; h 
enlarged ; be there room for thee to grow, expand 
and overflow." 
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LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 

BoLiNOBROKE was the Brougham of his day. As 
we are accustomed to associate with the name of the 
ktter nobleman a knowledge of all known things, 
so must we speak of the distinguished Viscount 
who had the honour of the invocation of Pope's 
"Essay on Man/' and, at the same time, the atten- 
tions of the grand jury at Westminster, who repre- 
sented his "Considerations on the State of the 
Nation,'^ as subversive of religion, government, and 
morality. One of his cotemporaries writes : " The 
shining parts, and distinguished qualities of Lord 
Bolingbroke, as a writer and an author, can, I 
think, be denied by no man who has any tolerable 
taste for genius, literature, wit, elegance, and com- 
position : and he who detracts from his lordship's 
character, in these respects, does but ill consult his 
own." Although at one period of his life he was 
chiefly known as one of the most dissipated young 
men of fashion, he yet contrived to obtain a vast 
amount of knowledge of the laws, politics, and 
learning of every country ; of that which was note- 
worthy in every age — ^the existing poKcy, plulo- 
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sophy, manners, arts, and reUgion. He had the 
utmost familiarity with history, both ancient and 
modem, sacred and profane ; and so readily did he 
call up the most striking actions and incidents of 
the past, as well as parade the most illustrious and 
distinguished personages that ever lived in any 
nation, that they seemed but of yesterday, and 
their words a familiar sound. Ancient philosophy, 
with its teachers and their several schools, the 
cause of their rise, progress, and decline, evidently, 
from the graceful manner in which his Lordship 
has conmiented upon them, occupied much of his 
attention. The fathers, coimcils, and schoolmen 
are alike considered ; their professions and preten- 
sions duly weighed. His writings present matured 
opinions upon all the systems and discoveries of his 
own time, and alsp exhibit the utmost familiarity 
with men and books of any celebrity. Descartes, 
Malebranche, Bacon, Locke, and Newton are 
household names. 

His industry must have been great, for it is said 
that he has composed more books than others have 
read. His subjects were by no means limited. He 
was everything by turns — cabalist, chronologer, 
critic, statesman, patriot, politician, and historian ; 
and with each subject his acquaintance is intimate 
and thorough. And yet, with all this vast know- 
ledge, the language of Montaigne is not more 
applicable to Guicciardini than it is to his Lordship : 
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" I have observed this of him, that of so many per- 
sons, and so many effects, so many motives, and 
so many councils as he judges of, he never attributes 
any of them to virtue, religion, or conscience, as if 
all these were utterly extinct in the world." 

Horace "Walpole, in his " Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors," thus estimates the noble Viscount : 
" With the most agreeable talents in the world, 
and with great parts, he was neither happy nor 
successM. He wrote against the late king, who 
had forgiven him ; against Sir Robert Walpole, 
who did forgive him ; and against the Pretender 
and the clergy, who never will forgive him. He is 
one of our best writers ; though his attacks on all 
governments and all religions (neither of which 
views he cared directly to own) have necessarily 
iuvolved his style in a want of perspicuity. One 
must know the man, before one can often guess his 
meaning. He has two other faults which one 
should not expect in the same writer, much tauto- 
logy and great want of connection." 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, was 
bom at Battersea, October 1st, 1678. His mother 
was Mary, daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of War- 
wick. He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1700 he married Frances, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Winchcomb. 
His wife and he, however, could not agree, they 
therefore soon parted. He sat in Parliament for 
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Wotton Bassett from 1701 to 1708, and was secre- 
tary at war from 1704 to 1708. In 1710 he was 
elected member for tlie county of Berks, and im- 
mediately became one of the secretaries of state. 
In 1712 he was called to the House of Lords. On 
the 9th of August, 1715, he was impeached by 
Walpole at the bar of the House of Lords of high 
treason and other high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and attainted by act of parliament on the 10th 
of September. In the meantime, he became the 
Pretender's secretary of state ; but the prince dis- 
missed him at the end of the year, and had hiTn 
formally impeached for the neglect of the duties of 
his oiRce. He remained in exile for the next seven 
years. His wife having died, he married, privately, 
the widow of the Marquis de Villette, a niece of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. In 1724 he obtained Kberty to 
return to England. His property was restored to 
him by an act of parliament in 1725. From this 
period to the time of his death, in 1751, he was 
mainly employed in the composition of political, 
moral, and metaphysical pieces. Those of them, 
however, which attained the greatest notoriety, 
were written to bring into contempt Christianity 
and the Sacred Writings. It was with unwearied 
application and diligence that his Lordship gave 
himself to the task of banishing religion from the 
minds of his countrymen, and of all mankind. And 
yet, strange as it may appear, he has been frequent 
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and fall in his commendation of that which he was 
so anxious to destroy. 

After having observed, says Leland, that some 
represent all religion founded on Divine revelation 
as inconsistent with civil sovereignty, and erecting 
a private conscience that may and often is incon- 
sistent with the public conscience of the state, and 
after inveighing against the spirit of Judaism and 
Mahometanism, he undertakes to defend Chris- 
tianity against this objection, and asserts, that " no 
religion ever appeared in the world, whose natu- 
ral tendency was so much directed to promote the 
peace of mankind." He further declares, that " no 
system can be more simple and plain than that of 
natural religion, .as it stands in the Gospel." After 
having observed, that "besides natural religion, 
there are two other parts into which Christianity 
may be analysed — duties superadded to those of 
the former, and articles of belief, that reason 
neither could discover nor can comprehend ;" he 
acknowledges that " both the duties required to be 
practised, and the propositions required to be 
believed, are concisely and plainly enough ex- 
pressed in the original Gospel, properly so called, 
in which Christ taught, and which his four evan- 
gelists recorded. But they have been alike cor- 
rupted by Theology." Speaking of the Christian 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
he says, "No institution can be imagined more 
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simple, nor more void of all those pompous rites 
and theatrical representations that abounded in the 
religious worship of the heathens and Jews, than 
these two were in their origin. They were not 
only innocent, but profitable ceremonies, because 
they were extremely proper to keep up the spirit 
of true natural religion, by keeping up that of 
Christianity, and to promote the observation of 
moral duties, by maintaining a respect for the 
revelation which confirmed them." He declares, 
that " he will not say that the belief that Jesus 
was the Messiah is the only article of belief neces- 
sary to make men Christians. There are other 
things, doubtless, contained in the revelation he 
made of himself, dependent on, and relative to, this 
article, without the belief of which, I suppose, our 
Christianity would be very defective. But this I 
say, that the system of religion which Christ pub- 
lished, and His evangelists recorded, is a complete 
system to all the purposes of religion, natural and 
revealed. It contains aU the duties of the former. 
It enforces them, by asserting the Divine mission 
of the Publisher, who proved His assertions at the 
same time by His miracles ; and it enforces the 
whole law of faith by promising rewards and 
threatening punishments, which he declares he 
wiU distribute when he comes to judge the world." 
His Lordship thus sums up these views : — " Chris- 
tianity, as it stands in the Gospel, contains not only 
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a complete but a very plain system of natural 
religion, and such it might have continued, to the 
unspeakable advantage of mankind, if it had been 
propagated with the same simplicity with which 
it was originally taught by Christ himself," " Sup- 
posing Christianity to have been a human inven- 
tion, it had been the most amiable and the most 
useful invention that was ever imposed on mankind 
for their good ; and that Christianity, as it came 
out of the hands of God, if I may use the expres- 
sion, was a most simple and intelligible rule of 
belief, worship, and manners, which is the true 
notion of a religion,'* After having observed that 
" The political views of Christianity, in the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, were to attach the sub- 
jects of the empire more firmly to himself and his 
successors, and the several nations which composed 
it to one another, by the bonds of a religion com- 
mon to all of them ; to soften the ferocity of the 
armies; to reform the licentiousn^s of the pro- 
vinces ; and, by infusing a spirit of moderation 
and submission to government, to extinguish those 
principles of avarice and ambition, of injustice and 
violence, by which so many factions were formed, 
and the peace of the empire so often and so fatally 
broken," he then declares that " no religion was 
ever so well proportioned, nor so well directed, 
as that of Christianity seemed to be, to all these 
purposes." " The Gospel is in all cases one con- 
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tinued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, 
of benevolence, and of universal charity." His 
Lordship thus combats a common argument urged 
against Christianity by the modem infidel. " The 
articles of faith have furnished matter of contention 
in, as weU as from the Apostolical age, and have 
added a motive to that cruel principle, which was 
never known till Christians introduced it into the 
worid, to persecution even for opinions. The charge 
which the enemies of religion bring against Chris- 
tianity on this account is unjustly brought. These 
effects have not been caused by the Gospel, but by 
the system raised upon it, not by the revelations of 
God, but by the inventions of men." He further 
affirms that "Christianity was taught of God." 
" Its simplicity and plainness showed that it was 
designed to be the religion of mankind, and mani- 
fested likewise the divinity of its original." 

How Lord Bolingbroke could entertain these 
opinions, and yet, at the same time, contend with 
the utmost importunity against the authenticity of 
the Gospel, is one of those problems ever difficult 
to solve. This, however, is certain, that his Lord- 
ship has defended the Gospel, in those parts which 
are usually deemed the most vulnerable by the 
objector. How often, for instance, are the divisions 
amongst Christian societies cited in disproof of 
the professions of Christianity. The infidel affirms 
that which he desires, that the conduct of Chris- 
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tians in these unfortunate divisions is a disproof of 
the truth of Christianity. They can only be so 
when it is shown that contentions and evil-speak- 
ings are authorized by the doctrines and precepts 
of the New Testament. The most devoted Chris- 
tian could not put this more forcibly than Boling- 
broke has done, in the extracts which we have 
adduced from his works. The infidel is also in the 
habit of ridiculing Christianity on the ground 
that miracles are not wrought now ; and, from this 
circumstance, believes that he is justified in enter- 
taining the opinion that the Old and New Testa- 
ment narratives are so many fables and inventions 
to frighten the weak and timid. The mighty 
wonders wrought by Moses and the Apostles are 
confirmation to the believer; the unbeliever is 
asked, however, to believe in the Gospel, not be- 
cause of them, but because Christianity is a reason- 
able service — ^how reasonable, Lord Bolingbroke 
has declared. 



c^ 
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EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERBTJRY. 

This nobleman was the brother of that sweet 
singer of " The Temple," George Herbert. In 
order of time, he was the first remarkable Deist 
that appeared in the sixteenth century. Walpole 
estimates him as " one of the greatest ornaments 
of the learned peerage, and a man of martial spirit 
and profound understanding." His Lordship was 
the first who formed Deism into a system, and 
asserted the sufficiency, universality, and absolute 
perfection of natural religion, with a view to dis- 
card aU extraordinary revelation as useless and 
needless. This natural religion he presented in 
five articles. First, That there is one supreme 
God. Second, That He is chiefly to be worshipped. 
Third, That piety and virtue are the principal 
part of His worship. Fourth, That we must 
repent of our sins; and, if we do so, God will 
pardon them. Fifth, That there are rewards for 
good men, and punishments for bad men, in a 
future state ; or, as he sometimes expresseth it, both 
here and hereafter. One of the reasons he offers 
to recommend this natural religion is, that it 
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answers the ultimate design of the Holy Scriptures. 
He says that "all the doctrines therein taught 
aim at the establishment of these fiye catholic 
articles, as we have often hinted ; there is no sa- 
crament, rite, or ceremony there enjoined, but what 
aims, or seems to aim, at the establishment of these 
five articles." This favourable opinion is further 
strengthened by his Lordship, in his work, " Re- 
ligio Laici," where he expressly declares that it was 
far from his intention to do harm to the best relu 
gioTiy as he there calls Christianity, or the true 
feith, but rather to establish both. Yet his Lord- 
ship does not hesitate to state, that all revealed 
religion is absolutely \mcertain, and of no use. He 
denounced in terms all pretences to revelation, 
and intimates that the Christian religion grants 
pardon on too easy terms, and detracts from the 
obKgations to virtue. This is a very singular 
objection on the part of his Lordship, who has 
himself set up a code and a law of the most loose 
and lax kind. He believed that men's sins are not 
for the most part committed out of enmity to God, 
or to cast dishonour upon Him, but with a view 
to some particular advantage or pleasure. Li his 
book, " De Veritate," he declares that those are 
not lightly to be eondenmed who are carried to 
sin by their particular bodily constitutions. He 
instances the rage of lust and anger : " These per- 
sons are no more to be blamed, than the dropsical 
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person kt thirst, or a lethargic peison for his 
mactiTitT. 

The pnrpoee of his Lordshqi, in the whole of his 
writings, is to drire from the mind of man the idea 
of the prohafailitT or possibilitT of a reyelation 
from (rod. The establishment of his natural reli- 
gion, as a nniyersal religion, in the place of a 
partial religion, as he termed ChristianitY, seems 
to have been his object. And vet it could be 
shown, as it has been shown by Locke, Baxter, and 
the Bey. Mr. EEalyburton, who haye seyerally 
answered his Lordship's arguments, that without 
reyelation any one of the articles composing " the 
natural religion" could not be sustained. 

But of all men in the world. Lord Herbert ought, 
from his own professions, to haye belieyed in a 
Diyine reyelation. While he disputes this fact, 
upon which Christianity is built, he asks credence 
to a special reyelation made to himself, of the most 
astounding character. He will not admit that the 
Christian scheme is of Diyine origin, because, if so, 
it must haye been reyealed — ^the Creator must haye 
communicated with the creature. It is too much, 
in the opinion of his Lordship, to suppose that God 
would feel so much interest in the lost and ruined 
condition to which man had fallen, to deyise a 
plan for his restoration, and make him acquainted 
with that plan by a direct reyelation from himself. 
This would be too much to belieye. But it would 
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not be an excess of belief to beKeve tbat God actu- 
ally beld converse with his Lordship relative to 
His approval of one of his Lordship's books ! 

The production entitled "De Veritate" was 
Lord Herbert's favourite work, yet, as it was 
written altogether so differently from any of his 
previous works, and which he apprehended would 
meet with much opposition, he had doubts upon 
the subject of its immediate pubKcation, and con- 
templated for a while to suppress it. Being thus 
irresolute, the revelation of the Divine will was 
thus made known to him : — 

" Being doubtful, in my chamber, one fair day 
in the summer, my casement being open towards 
the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind 
stirring, I took my book, ' De Yeritate,' in my 
hands, and, kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words : ' thou eternal God, Author of this 
Kght which now shines upon me, and Griver of all 
inward illuminations, I do beseech Thee, of Thine 
infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than 
a sinner ought to make. I am not satisfied enough 
whether I shall publish this book : if it be for Thy 
glory, I beseech Thee give me some sign from 
heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it.' I had no 
sooner spoken these words, but a loud, though 
gentle noise, came forth from the heavens (for it 
was like nothing on earth), which did so cheer and 
comfort me, that I took my petition as granted, 
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and tliat I had tlie sign I demanded ; Tdierenpon 
ako I resolved to print mj book. Thisy how 
strange soerer it may seem, I protest before the 
eternal God, is true ; neither am I any way super- 
stitionsly deceived herein, since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but, in the serenest sky that 
ever I saw, being without all cloud, did, to my 
thinking, see the place whence it came." 

The singularity of this matter is, that this very 
book was written to deny the existence of a Divine 
revelation, and yet our belief is demanded in con- 
sequence of a special external revelation in its 
favour ! " We are expected to believe in a work 
which denies the supernatural, because its author 
has been assured of its truth by means of the 
supernatural I Lord Herbert had an existence of 
such importance, that a revelation was made to 
him ; but the great heart and soul of humanity in 
all past time, that was not sufficiently important 
to have been so favoured. The force of vanity and 
credulity may go very far ; but, help each other as 
they may, it is difficult to conceive them going 
beyond that. When Evangelists and Apostles 
bear witness to miraculous facts, they are to be 
pooh-poohed as deceivers or deceived ; but when 
this courtly trifler bears witness to his supposed 
miracle, he is prepared to account it very hard 
measure if he be not at once beKeved."* 

• " Credulities of Scepticism," by Dr. Vaughan. 
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But, suppose we place impKcit confidence in Lord 
Herbert's veracity, what is the conclusion to which 
we have a right to expect that his followers should 
arrive ? Plainly this : if they arrive at any con- 
clusion, that if his Lordship's book was the subject 
of a Divine revelation, then a revelation is possible, 
and, if possible, then how probable that the Gospel 
is such a revelation, witnessed by its own truthful 
internal evidence, truly styled by his Lordship as 
" the best religion." 
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THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBXIKY. 

This distinguished writer was bom in 1588, and 
was the son of a clergyman. One of his earliest 
productions was a translation of Thucydides, which 
was revised by Ben Jonson. After which he 
went to France and Italy, where he gave himself 
to the study of natural philosophy, enjoying at the 
same time the society of Father Mersenne and 
Galileo; and subsequently with Descartes and 
Gassendi. Hobbes seems to have been particularly 
fortunate in his introductions to men whose names 
have filled the world. In 1669 Cosmo de Medici 
visited him, taking with him on his return a com- 
plete collection of the philosopher's writings. He 
was honoured with similar visits from many 
foreigners of distinction. His works, in addition 
to the translation of Thucydides, consisted of 
the " Elementa Philosophica de Give ;" a treatise 
entitled "Human Nature," and "De Corpore 
Politico ;" the famous " Leviathan," a copy of 
which he caused to be written on vellum and pre- 
sented to Charles ; whether it found favour in the 
eyes of the prince or not, in 1666 both the "Le- 
viathan" and the "De Cive" were censured by 
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parliament. No doubt these two works caused 
a bill to be soon afterwards introduced in 
the House of Commons, for the punishment of 
Atheism. In 1672 Hobbes wrote his own life in 
Latin verse, being then in his eighty-fifth year, 
and also published a translation of the " Iliad '* 
and the " Odyssey ;*' and a fiirther work in 
1676, a "Dispute with Lancy, Bishop of Ely, 
concerning Liberty and Necessity." In 1678 was 
published his " Decameron Physiologicum ; or. 
Ten Dialogues on Natural Philosophy." In 1679, 
he sent a work entitled " Behemoth ; or, a History 
of the Civil Wars, from 1640 to 1660," to a book- 
seller, but it was not printed until aft^r his death, 
which took place in 1679, in his ninety-second year. 
Leland remarks, that " it will hardly be thought 
too severe a censure to say, that Mr. Hobbes's 
scheme strikes at the foundation of all religion, both 
natural and revealed ; that ittendeth not only to sub- 
vert the authority of the Scriptures, but to destroy 
God's moral administration ; that it confoundeth 
the natural differences of good and evil, virtue 
and vice, and taketh away the distinction between 
soul and body, and the liberty of human actions ; 
that it destroyeth the best principles of himian 
nature, and, instead of that innate benevolence and 
social disposition which should unite men together, 
supposeth all men to be naturally in a state of war 
with one another; that it erecteth an absolute 
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tyranny in the State and61mrcli, wliich it confounds, 
and maketh the will of the prince, or governing 
power, the sole standard of right and wrong ; and 
that it destroyeth all the rights of private con- 
science, and, indeed, leaveth no room for conscience 
at aQ/' 

The vehemence with which Hobbes engaged in 
political contests biassed his judgment, and led him 
to frame such maxims and rules of government as 
would be destructive of the peace and happiness of 
mankind. An arrogant contempt of the opinions 
of others, an impatience of contradiction, and a 
restless ambition to be distinguished as an innova- 
tor in philosophy, were qualities which appear to 
have contributed in no small degree to the perver- 
sion of his judgment. To him many of the modem 
infidels are indebted for their most notable sayings. 
He it was who first asserted the materiality and 
mortality of the human soul, and who first denied 
man's free agency. 

His opinion of the Scriptures is thus expressed : 
" Though the laws of nature be not laws as they 
proceed from nature, yet, as they are given by 
God in Holy Scripture, they are properly called 
laws ; for the Holy Scripture is the voice of God, 
ruling all things by the greatest right." Precisely, 
"by the greatest right;" not by tb*— greatest 
wrong. This is the reiterated statea ^ the 

Christian. He demands for every hu — 
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rights. The Chiistiaii is comimuided to abstain 
from injunng others in their person, property, and 
reputation ; more, he is oonmianded to do good, as 
well as refrain from eriL He is stimulated to 
sympathise with others in their necessities, dis* 
tresses, and afflictions; to rejoice with the pros- 
perous in their prosperity, and ever to remember 
to do to others as he would have others do to 
him. 
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Dr. TINDAL. 

The work which obtained for Tindal notoriety and 
eminence amongst Deists was first published in 
1730, entitled " Christianity as old as the Creation ; 
or, the Gospel a Republication of the Law of Na- 
ture." The design of the book is very different 
from that which is implied in the title. Instead 
of being a defence of the Gospel, upon the ground 
that it is in perfect agreement with the laws of 
nature, and that it embraces the great principles of 
natural religion, the intention of the author was 
to set aside all revealed religion, and entirely to 
destroy the authority of the Scriptures. Others 
have attacked particular parts of the Christian 
scheme. But Tindal has endeavoured to subvert 
the very foundations of it, by showing that there 
neither is nor can be any external revelation at all, 
distinct from what he calls the internal revelation 
of the law of nature in the hearts of all mankind; 
that such external revelation is absolutely needless 
and useless ; that the original law and religion of 
nature is so perfect, that nothing can possibly be 
added to it by any subsequent external revelation 
whatsoever; nor can God himself lay any new 
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OQminaiids npaa asy or inslitiite any postUTe pr^ 
oeptBy aiMTtional to the immataUe etenud law of 
nature, withoiit the impotatiaii of erecting an un- 
reasonable triannT oyer His creatiiresw Andasthe 
religion and law of nature is abaoIntelT perfect, so 
it always was and is dear and obTions to all man- 
kind, even to those of the meanest capacity ; so 
dear that it is impoasible to be rendered more 
plain to any man by any external rcTelation, than 
it is to all men without it ; that, therefore, all pre- 
tences to soch revelation are only owing to enthu- 
siasm or imposture; that reason and external 
reTelation are inconsistent ; and to be goTemed by 
the authority of such reydation is really to renounce 
our reason, and to give up our understandings to 
implidt Mth ; that this hath been the source of 
all the superstitions and corruptions which have 
prevailed among mankind ; and that therefore the 
best thing that can be done for them is to engage 
them to throw off all regard to revelation, and to 
adhere to the pure simple dictates of the light of 
nature. He went so far as to brand all divines or 
teachers of positive religious precepts with the 
name of demoniasts ; adding, that they were, " for 
the most part, mortal enemies to the exercise of 
reason, and even below brutes.** 

And yet this writer expressly declares that 
" Christianity is the external, as natural religion is 
the internal revelation of the same unchangeable 
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mil of GodJ^ He fiirther proposed to advance 
" the honour of the external revelation/' by show- 
ing "the perfect agreement there is between 
that and internal revelation ;" and adopted Bishop 
Chandler's opinion, that " Christianity itself, 
stripped of the additions that policy, mistake, and 
the circumstances of the time have made to it, is 
a most holy religion ; and that all its doctrines 
plainly speak themselves to be the will of an infi- 
nitely wise and good God." 

Dr. Tindal furnishes an illustration of a numer- 
ous class of persons to whom detraction is a deUght. 
How often, in human affairs, do we see men pass by 
all that is good and pure, to fix upon some imagined 
black spot or discrepancy ! So is it with the Gos- 
pel. If the inquirer would first examine the 
doctrines and teachings of Christ, before perplex- 
ing himself with matters which he cannot under- 
stand, he would soon be relieved of doubts and 
difficulties in the practical experience of laws de- 
vised by an infinitely " wise and good God '' for 
his happiness. 
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ME. CHUBB 

FxTKKiSHES another instance of a desire to subvert 
Christianity tmder the mask of friendship. One 
of his tracts was entitled, " True Gfospel of Jesus 
Christ asserted ;*' in which a spirit of opposition 
to the Gospel is freely indulged. It is evident 
that he exerted himself to the utmost to bring the 
Gbspel into disrepute ; and yet he seems plainly 
to have had a due sense of Christ's mission. He 
thus wrote: *'That there was such a person as 
Jesus Christ, and that He, in the main, did and 
taught as is recorded of Him, appears to be pro- 
bable, because it is improbable that Christianity 
should take place in the way and to the degree it 
did, or at least that we are told it did, supposing 
the history of Christ's life and ministry to be a 
fiction.'* "If such power attended Jesus Christ 
in the exercise of His ministry, as the history sets 
forth, then, seeing His ministry and the power that 
attended it, at least in general, to have terminated 
in the public good, it is more likely that God was 
the primary agent in the exercise of that power, 
than any other invisible being. And then it is 
probable that Jesus Christ, upon whose will tha 
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immediate exercise of that power depended, would 
not use that power to impose upon and mislead 
mankind to their hurt, seeing that power appears 
to have been well directed and applied in other 
respects, and seeing He was accoimtable to His 
principal for the abuse of it." "In Christ we 
have an example of a quiet and peaceable spirit, 
of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just and 
honest, upright and sincere ; and, above aU, of a 
most gracious and benevolent temper and beha- 
viour. One who did no wrong, no injury to any 
man, in whose mouth was no guile; who went 
about doing good, not only by His ministry, but 
also in curing all manner of diseases among the 
people. His life was a beautiful picture of human 
nature, when in its native purity and simplicity ; 
and showed at once what excellent creatures men 
would be, when under the influence of that Gospel 
which he preached unto them.'' 

Here, in this last sentence, we have the very 
essence and spirit of the life which the Gospel 
designs for all men. Christ, in addition to His 
mediatorial work, showed to all men and to all 
time, how it was possible to live amidst the utmost 
injustice and persecution. Tempted and reviled. 
He neither yielded to temptation nor reviled again. 
He exhibited in His own life what His doctrines 
were calculated to effect. Had He taught, with- 
out practising what he taught, He would have been 
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open to suspicioiL If He commaiided peace. He 
was himjBeK peacefiiL If He tells us to love our 
enemies, He shows the example, by praying for 
those who put Him to death. If He commands 
that we should do to others as we would have 
others do to us, He enforced the precept himself, 
by " going about doing good." Telling us not to 
let the sun go down upon our wrath. He exhibited 
a temper at once gracious and benevolent. In 
short, " He showed, at once, what excellent crea- 
tures men would be, when under the influence of 
that Gospel' which he preached unto them." 
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DR. MORaAN. 

This celebrated Deist wrote a book, entitled " The 
Moral Philosopher, in a Dialogue between Phila- 
lethes, a Christian Deist, and Theophanes, a Chris- 
tian Jew,'* (1737) ; in which, under fair pretences 
and disguises, he haB covered aa determined a 
malice against the honour and authority of the 
Christian revelation, as any of those that have 
written on the side of Deism ; and yet he could, 
and did, write thus : " Mankind, in general, were 
in a state of gross ignorance and darkness, with 
respect to the true knowledge of God, and of them- 
selves, and of all those moral relations and obliga- 
tions we stand in to the Supreme Being and to 
one another. That they were under great uncer- 
tainty concerning a future state, and the concern 
of a Divine Providence in the government of the 
world, and, at the same time, were filled with a 
proud and vain conceit of their own natural abili- 
ties and self-sufficiency. That our Saviour's 
doctrines on these heads, though they appeared to 
be the true and genuine principles of nature and 
reason, when He had set them in a proper light, 
yet were such as the people had never heard or 
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thought of before, and never would have known, 
without such an Instructor, such means and oppor- 
tunities of knowledge. That they who judge 
uprightly of the strength of human reason, in 
matters of morality and religion, under the present 
corrupt and degenerate state of mankind, ought to 
take their estimate from those parts of the world 
which never had the benefit of revelation; and 
this, perhaps, might make them less conceited of 
themselves, and more thankM to God for the light 
of the Gospel." ** If the religion of nature, under 
the present pravity and corruption of mankind, 
were written with sufficient strength and clearness 
upon every man's heart, why might not a Chinese, 
or an Indian, draw up as good a system of natural 
religion as a Christian, and why have we never 
met with any such ?" 

Had Dr. Morgan confined his writings to the 
i^irit of these extracts, he could only be considered 
as a firm believer in the Bible being a Divine 
iUimdnation ; the wonder is, with the clearness of 
perception here manifested, he could in his sub- 
sequent writings earn for himseK the designation 
of a Deist. It is clear from the Doctor's argument, 
that a Divine revelation could only have realized 
the Christian system ; and that mere naturalism 
did not and could not do so. 
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JEAN JACQUES ROTJSSEAXT- 

TiuHdistinguislied Frencli infidel, the sonof awatch- 
makcr, was bom at Geneva in 1712. After liaving 
received some education at a village school, he was 
apprenticed to an engraver, whose brutal treatment 
tended to produce idle habits> lying, and pilfering. 
At last, through fear of punishment for some act of 
misconduct, he ran away and wandered into Savoy, 
where, by the assistance of Madame de Warens, a 
Swiss lady, who had settled at Annecy, he entered 
the college of the Catechumeni at Turin, and became 
a Roman Catholic. As he refused to take orders, he 
was dismissed from the establishment, and left to 
his own resources. He soon afterwards left Turin, 
and recrossed the Alps, where he found Madame de 
Warens residing at a coimtry house near Cham- 
bery, whp received him kindly, and afforded him 
support and protection in her own house during the 
next ten years. Of his foolish, profligate, and un- 
grateful conduct during a great part of this period 
he has given an account in his " Confessions." He 
quitted her finally in 1740, with letters of intro- 
duction for some persons at Lyons. He acted in 
succession as preceptor, musician, and private 
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secretary to the French envoy to Venice, whom he 
followed to that city. From Venice he came to 
Paris, in 1745. On alighting at an inn he became 
acquainted with a servant girl, Theresa Levasseur, 
with whom he formed a connection which lasted 
for the rest of his life. He attempted to compose 
music for the stage, but he did not succeed in sell- 
ing it. His next employment was as a clerk in 
the office of M. Dupin, fermier-general, where he 
did not long remain. In 1748 he became ac- 
quainted with Madame d'Epinay, who proved one 
of his steadiest and truest Mends. At her house 
he formed the acquaintance of D' Alembert, Diderot, 
and Condillac, and by them he was engaged to write 
articles for the " Encyclopedic." 

The Academy of Dijon offered a prize for the 
best essay on the question — " Whether the progress 
of science and of the arts has been favourable to 
the morals of mankind ?'* Rousseau determined 
to support the negative, which he did in a style of 
impassioned eloquence, and obtained the prize. 
His opera, " Le Devin du Village," was played 
before Louis XV. at Fontainebleau. Rousseau 
was in one of the boxes with a gentleman of the 
court. The king, being pleased with the opera, 
expressed a desire to see the author ; but Rousseau 
fled from the interview, owing to a morbid shyness 
which he could not overcome. 

In 1763 he wrote his " Lettre sur la Musique 
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Fran9aise/' which sorely wounded the national 
vanity. This was followed by " Snr les Spectacles ;" 
" Disconrs sur rOrigine de Tlnegalit^ parmi les 
Hommes ;'* " Julie, ou la Nouvelle Helofee," and. 
"Emile." The "Contrat Social'' contains his 
idea of the so-called rights of man, which, when 
published, raised so great an outcry against him 
that he prudently left Paris for Yverdim ; but he 
foimd no rest there, as the Senate of Bern ordered 
him to quit the territory of the repubKc. He then 
went to Neuch&tel, where he was received kindly 
by Marshal Keith. He th^i published the " Lettres 
Sorites de la Montagne," which much increased the 
indignation against him ; he then removed to the 
little island of St. Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne. 
Being sent thence by an order from the Senate of 
Bern, he accepted the invitation of Da^id Hume, 
who offered him a quiet asylum in England. 
Rousseau arrived in London in January, 1766, and 
the following March went to Wotton in Stafford- 
shire, where Hume had procured him a private 
apartment in the house of Mr. Davenport. It was 
not long, however, before Rousseau quarrelled both 
with Hume and Davenport, and suddenly returned 
to France. 

After his return he led an unsettled life, often 
changing his place of residence, till 1770. He pub- 
lished, in the meantime, a "Dictionnaire de Mu- 
sique,*' which was considered to be both imperfect 
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and obscure. He then returned to Paris, and took 
lodgings in the Eue Platridre, which has since 
been called Bue J. J. Eousseau. He there fell into a 
real or affected state of missmthropy, fancying that 
everybody was conspiring against him, and he com- 
plained at the same time of acute mental suffering. 
As he grew old and infirm the labour of copying 
music became too irksome, and all his income con- 
sisted of an annuity of not quite £60. The Marquis 
de Girardin offered him a permanent habitation at 
his Ch&teau of ErmenonviUe, near Chantilly. 
Eousseau accepted a detached cottage near the 
family mansion, whither he removed in May, 1778. 
On the first of July he went out as usual to bota- 
nise, but returned home fatigued and ilL The 
next morning he went into his room to dress, as 
he intended to pay a visit to Madame de Girardin, 
but he felt exhausted, and, his wife coming in, he 
begged her forgiveness for any pain that he might 
have caused her, and said that he died in peace 
with all the world, and that he trusted in the mercy 
of God. He asked her to open the window, that he 
might behold once more the lovely verdure of the 
fields. "How pure and beautiful is the sky,'' 
observed he ; " there is not a cloud on it. I hope 
the Almighty will receive me there !" He was 
buried in an island shaded by poplars, in the little 
lake of the park of ErmenonviUe, and a plain monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. The towu of 
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Geneva has raised a bronze statue to his memory in 
the little island where the Khone issues from the 
lake, which is a favourite promenade of the citizens. 

From the works of Eousseau we extract a pas- 
sage of singular beauty, unsurpassed by the writ- 
ings of any divine, ancient or modem. That 
man's heart must indeed be dead to which it does 
not carry conviction. In these words we have 
Rousseau's admission of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and the divinity of Christ, and that his 
doctrines embrace morality of the purest and 
sublimest kind : — 

" I will confess that the majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration. Peruse the works of 
any philosopher ; how mean, how contemptible are 
they compared with the Scriptures ! Is it possible 
that a book so simple and yet so sublime should be 
merely the work of a man ? What prepossession, 
what blindness must it be to compare Socrates to 
the son of Mary 1 What an infinite disproportion 
is there between them ! Socrates dying without 
pain or ignominy, easily supported his character to 
the last ; and, if his death had not crowned his life, 
it might have been doubted whether, with all his 
wisdom he was anything more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of morals : others, 
however, had before put them in practice ; he had 
therefore only to reduce examples into precepts. 
But where could Jesus learn that pure and sublime 
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morality, of which he has given us both precept 
and example ? The death of Socrates, peaceably 
conversing with his friends, appears the most agree- 
able that could be wished for ; that of Jesus expir- 
ing in the midst of agonising pains, abused, insulted, 
and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible 
that could be feared. Socrates, in receiving the 
cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who 
administered it ; but Jesus, in the midst of excru- 
ciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tor- 
mentors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
were those of A GOD V 
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FRANCOIS MAEIE AROTJET DE 
VOLTAIRE. 

A MODERN writer thus writes : " Voltaire was the 
great instruin^it of rousing the French to anarchy 
and revolution, while he fatted upon the spoils. 
For nearly a century he spread his infectious sen- 
timents all over France, at the same time exhibit- 
ing the most consummate treachery and perfidy to 
his native land. Like the upa« tree, he sucked 
virtue from the earth over which he spread his 
poison. Not a sacrifice did he make, or show any 
self-denial to rescue his feUow-coimtrymen from 
temporal or spiritual misery. Rousseau exhausted 
all the charms of eloquence and all the powers of 
reasoning in the cause of false liberty. To these 
two men are to be attributed the horrors, murders, 
and robberies of the Revolution, the bare recital 
of which is enough to make one shudder, and 
which gave France a shock that she will not re- 
cover till the Millennium." 

Voltaire was bom at Chatenay, near Sceaux, 
February 20th, 1694 ; he died May 30th, 1778. 
His genius, though misapplied, was of the most 
brilliant order. His industry must have been con- 
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siderable,. as his colleoted worka occtrpy seventy 
volumes m the Paris edition. Throoghont his 
long career he was the sneerar and scoffer at 
revealed religion. He was not so uniformly. 
When it suited his convenience he could become 
the most obsequious hypocrite. Once, to allay the 
threatened tumult at Femey, he went through the 
ceremony of taking the sacrament. In 1769 the 
bishop of Annecy had forbidden all priests to con- 
fess him, give him absolution, or allow him to take 
the communion. Upon this Yoltaire took to his 
bedy pretended he was dying, and compelled a 
Capuchin to administer to him all the offices of the 
Roman CaihoUo Church, which a true believer 
could daim. The whole faxce was certified on the 
spot by a notary. 

During his long residence at Femey, Yoltaire's 
literary activity was imtiring, and his rancour 
against priests and the Christian religion had 
become inveterate4 In this retirement he poured 
forth an unceasing torrent of ridicule, invective, 
and ribaldry; when, in his eighty- fourth year, 
his niece, Madame Denis, persuaded him to visit 
Paris. He arrived there February 10th, 1778, and 
was received with enthusiasm by all ranks, except 
the court and clergy. On the evening of the day 
on which he was present at a sitting of the Aca- 
ddmie, he attended the sixth representation of his 
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tragedy of " Irene." Between the two pieces liis 
bust was placed on the stage, and crowned by all 
the actors. From the theatre he was accompanied 
to his hotel by crowds, who cheered him loudly. 
Turning to them, he said : " You will stifle me with 
roses." He was detained at Paris longer than he 
intended, but the delay was fatal to his feeble frame, 
exhausted as it was by excitement. The details of 
his death are contradictory. He died May 30th, 
1778. The cur^ of St. Sulpice refused to bury 
the body of Voltaire, and the bishop of Troyes, 
Joseph de Barral, having heard that he was to 
be buried in the Abbey of Scelli^res, issued an 
order to the prior by which he forbade the inter- 
ment. The order came too late, for the funeral 
was over ; but the prior lost his place. The bones 
of Voltaire remained imdisturbed till the Revolu- 
tion, when they were brought to Paris, and in- 
terred in the Pantheon. 

Notwithstanding that Voltaire devoted his life 
in hostility to Christianity, he could yet write: 
" The Christian religion, foimded in truth, has no 
need of doubtfiil proofs." That is, if we imderstand 
the words aright, that the foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion, independent of historical facts, are 
foimded in truth — ^they commend themselves to 
man's nature, according even to the view of it 
entertained by Voltaire ! This further inference 
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is to be deduced, that if the Christian reKgion was 
to be destroyed, there would be no longer any 
foundation for morality. What, in its absence, 
would guarantee the social compact P What de- 
fend order and oppose anarchy ? — and echo answers. 
What? 
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THOMAS PAINR 

This notorious author, who at one time excited so 
much interest as to cause his chief productions to 
be reviewed and answered by the highest dignitaries 
of the Church, was the son of a stay-maker. More 
interest would have attached to him on that ac- 
count had his productions really tended to the 
meUoration of his fellows ; but when the contrary 
is the fact, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
early prejudices warped and blinded a sense and 
judgment capable of the highest exercises. The 
reports which have come to us from America, in 
which coimtry he long resided, show that he was 
very considerably imder the dominion of his appe- 
tites, and that those appetites were of the lowest and 
most grovelling kind. It is said that he arrived 
in New York in the year 1802, from Paris, not 
daring to face the prosecutions which awaited hini 
in England for the crime of blasphemy. From an 
admiration of Paine's poKtical pamphlets the 
Americans were induced to present him with a 
pension of £1000 per annum. He had not long 
resided amongst them, however, before he became 
generally disliked. It was a notorious fact which 
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first brought him into disgrace, that he treated with 
cruelty a French lady and her children who had 
followed him to America. It is said, also, that he 
attempted to cheat his servant girl of her wages. 
Not a day passed that he was not the worse for 
intoxicating drinks ; and frequently a fit would be 
the result of his indulgence. This was the state of 
mind and of body in which he visited America the 
second time in 1802. 

Thomas Paine was bom in Thetford, in Norfolk. 
At the age of fifteen, contrary to all his father^s 
remonstrances, he ran away and entered as a 
sailor on board the " King of Prussia," a privateer. 
Quite wearied of a sea-faring life, he commenced 
the business of a stay-maker at Sandwich, where 
he married. Thence he removed to Margate, and 
losing his wife, he returned to Thetford to his 
father, whose interest gained for him a place in the 
excise, and he was stationed at Lewes, in Hamp- 
shire. Here he married a Miss Olive, a grocer's 
daughter, and commenced grocer. But his treat- 
ment of his wife was so barbarous that she obtained 
a legal separation from him. Soon after this he 
was convicted of frauds upon the revenue, which 
occasioned his speedy dismissal from the service. 
We next hear of him in London earning a precari- 
ous existence as a pamphleteer, where he contrived 
to make the acquaintance of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
who advised him to go to America. The unnatural 
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war between England and her American colonies 
was then ripe, a period admirably adapted for the re- 
ception of the productions of Paine. He, seeing the 
opportunity, took advantage of it, and speedily pro- 
duced his book entitled " Common Sense." This 
was followed by a series of papers called " The 
Crisis." The Congress of America were caught by 
the cry in his favour, and elected him, in 1777, secre- 
tary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. They 
very soon had to expel him owing to his violating 
his oath of secrecy. Having thus lost his reputa- 
tion in the New World, he wended his way back to 
the Old. No sooner there than his prolific brain 
conceived his chief work — ^the " Age of Reason," 
the fame of which and his other publications in- 
duced the French Convention to elect him a member 
of their body. The news no sooner reached Paine 
than he started at once for Paris ; had he remained 
one hour longer in Dover he would have been lodged 
in prison by officers who were sent to arrest him. 
Arrived in Paris he abetted the design of execut- 
ing the sovereign, but, with others, he did not long 
remain in power to plot for evil or for good. He 
was thrown into prison with many that were exe- 
cuted ; he was fated to escape. But once out of 
prison, where was he to go ? England had out- 
lawed him, and America had disgraced him. His 
only chance, therefore, was to try America. He 
again set foot in the Bepublic in 1802, dirty in 
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dress, and disgracefiil in habits. He was then 
feeble and almost helpless, and rapidly hastening 
to the grave. Frequently is it asserted that he 
felt the weakness of his principles, and gave vent to 
his feelings by crying like a child. Sometimes he 
indulged in the morbid desire to die ; at other 
times he was painfcdly anxious about the disposal 
of his body after death, and actually made applica- 
tion to the Quakers to suffer his remains to be 
interred in their burying-ground. 

When his illness increased so as to portend the 
approach of death, Mr. Ryder, with whom he was 
living, dismissed him to a house in the neighbour- 
hood, which was provided for him at the expense of 
Madame Bonneville, whom he had deserted. So un- 
grateM was Paine, however, so deficient in princi- 
ple, notwithstanding all her persevering kindness 
and generosity, that whenever this forgiving French 
lady came to see him he abused her. The nurse 
who attended him was a woman advanced in life, of 
the name of Hedden. His treatment of her was so 
shocking, that after five days* endurance she 
threatened to leave him. Her testimony is, that fre- 
quently he would be so overcome with anguish and 
so fiill of fears, that he would cry out loudly and pas- 
sionately, " Lord, help me ! Christ, help me !'* 
Dr. Manly, who attended as his physician, was spe- 
cially struck with this evident want of confidence in 
his infidel principles. He exhorted him to reijent^ 
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and to look to God for mercy : but his pride caused 
him to retain a profound silence. Afterwards he 
proudly exclaimed, with an assumed voice and air 
of confidence, " I am not afraid to die !'' This 
was only bravado, for a night or two after, when 
death seemed to stare him in the face, he cried 
out, "I must say what they make Jesus Christ 
say upon the cross, ' My God I my God ! why 
hast thou forsaken me ?'/' It was evident after 
this that his terrors were great and insupportable ; 
he was afraid to be left alone night or day ; he in- 
sisted that some one should always be left in the 
room ; he would have the curtains drawn back so 
that he might be assured that he was not alone. If 
he was left even for a moment he would scream 
and shout until some one came. Dr. Manly was 
informed in one of his visits that he often ex- 
claimed in agony, " 0, Lord help me ! God help 
me ! Jesus Christ help me !'' The doctor visited 
him on the nights of the 5th and 6th June for the 
purpose of testing the truth of his opinions. The 
result he gave in a letter to Mr. Cheetham, which 
was afterwards published. 

'* I purposely made him a late visit — ^it was mid- 
night ; he was in great distress, constantly ex- 
claiming in the words above mentioned; when, 
after a considerable preface, I addressed hiTn in the 
following manner, the nurse being present: — 
' Mr. Paine, your opinions by a large portion of 
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the community liave been treated with deference ; 
you have never boen in the habit of mixing in 
your conversations coarse words ; you have never 
indulged in the practice of profane swearing; 
you must be sensible that we are acquainted with 
your reKgibus opinions, as they are given to the 
world. What must we think of your present con- 
duct? Why do you call upon Jesus Christ to 
help you? Do you believe that He can help 
you? Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ ? Come, now, answer me honestly. I want 
an answer as from the lips of a dying man, for I 
verily believe that you will not live twenty-four 
hours.' 

" I waited some time at the end of every question ; 
he did not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the 
above manner. Again I addressed him : — 

" ' Mr. Paine, you have not answered my ques- 
tions ; will you answer them ? Allow me to ask 
you again— do you believe, or, let me qualify the 
question, do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God ?' After a pause of some minutes, 
he answered, ' I have no wish to believe on that 
subject.' 

" I then left him, and know not whether he 
afterwards spoke to any person on any subject, 
although he lived, as I have before observed, tiU 
the morning of the 8th. 

"Such conduct, imder usual circumstances, I 
conceive absolutely unacco\m.ta\Afe, ^om^ ^^fhScl 
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diffidence, I woidd remark, not so mucli so in the 
present instance ; for althoug}i the first necessary 
and general result of conviction be a sincere wish 
to atone for evil committed, yet it may be a ques- 
tion worthy of able consideration whether excessive 
pride of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate 
self-love might not prevent or retard that other- 
wise natural consequence ? 

"For my own part, I believe that had not 
Thomas Paine been such a distinguished infidel, 
he would have left less equivocal evidences of a 
change of opinion." 

Paine wrote the " Age of Reason " to controvert 
the Gospel narratives, and yet he could write thus 
of Christ : " He was a virtuous and amiable man. 
The morality which he preached and practised was 
of the most benevolent kind." The evident deduc- 
tion to be drawn from this opinion is, that Christ 
could not be an impostor, or he could not be a 
virtuotis man ; and that mankind cannot be better 
employed than in the imitation of morality of the 
most benevolent kind. We certainly are justified 
in asking at the hands of Paine's followers, if his 
principles embody " morality of the most benevo- 
lent kind?" . Well might Paine write in some 
lucid moment, " though similar systems (to Chris- 
tianity) have been preached by many good men 
in aU ages, it has not been exceeded by any." He 
might have added " nor ever will." 
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EOBEET OWEN, 

The most notorious name in connection with 
modem infideUty, and the founder of the most 
plausible scheme invented in modem times for the 
overthrow of Christianity : and perhaps of all its 
opponents the most sincere and the most earnest, 
manifested by the devotion of a long life and the 
sacrifice of a very ample fortime in the dissemina- 
tion of his views. If his scheme did not succeed, 
it was not owing to any want of energy in its 
foimder or zeal in its advocates. Literally the 
walls of the country, at its promulgation, were 
covered with bills announcing lectures, discussions, 
the opening of rooms, and the laying of foundation 
stones of halls of science and halls of harmony. 
Ministers of religion were invited, and accepted 
the invitation on every hand, to discuss the 
groimds of their belief, and to test the " funda- 
mental laws" of the new system. Hundreds, thou- 
sands, and perhaps tens of thousands, were inducted, 
and became Socialists, and raised, to the cry of 
their leaders, their witless laugh against those who 
were fanatical enough still to believe in Chris- 
tianity. Halls of large extent were opene4 with 
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considerable parade, and meetings held at the 
hours of Divine service on the Sabbath. Lecturers 
were retained in all the large towns specially to 
disseminate Owenism or Socialism. The new era 
was about to dawn. The " good time coming" had 
nearly come. Every man was promised circum- 
stances exactly suited to his organisation ; and 
everybody was therefore about to become rational 
Just at this period the scheme culminated: the 
bubble burst. The lecturers, for the most part, 
precipitately retreated to their previous obscurity ; 
the rooms, halls of science, and halls of harmony 
were relinquished at considerable loss to the share- 
holders. The members, having had a taste of the 
*'New Moral World," were quite content to go 
back again to their irrationality , satisfied that if 
they did not find happiness in old Christianity, it 
could not be found in the new development of 
Socialism. In the meantime, Robert Owen, vene- 
rable with age, amused himself with spirit-rapping, 
and various other Transatlantic nonsense, to illus- 
trate the great depth of his rationality. 

In the debate with the Rev. Alexander Campbell, 
of America, held in Cincinnati in 1829, Mr. Owen 
gives his reasons for his new scheme. "After 
much reading and calm reflection, early in life, 
and after extensive personal, and in many instances 
confidential, communications with the leading 
characters of the present times, I was deeply im- 
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pressed with Hhe conviction that all societies of 
men have been formed on a misapprehension of 
the primary laws of himian nature, and that this 
error has produced disappointment and almost 
every kind of misery. I was also equally con- 
vinced that the real nature of man is adapted, 
when rightly directed, to attain high physical, 
intellectual, and moral excellence, and to derive 
from each of these faculties a large share of hap- 
piness or of varied enjoyment. I was, in con- 
sequence, impressed with the belief that I could 
not perform a greater service to mankind than to 
endeavour to relieve them from this grievous error 
. and evil. I made arrangements to apply all my 
faculties to discover the means by which it could 
be eflFected. For this purpose I instituted experi- 
ments in England and Scotland to try the effects 
of some of these new principles in practice. I 
published preliminary remarks on the subject, and 
submitted them to the civilized governments of 
Europe and America. I visited various foreign 
countries that I might communicate, personally, 
with the leading minds in each ; and I presented 
an explanatory memorial to the Congress of 
Sovereigns and their ministers at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818. I held pubKc meetings in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the United States ; and I widely cir- 
culated these proceedings in every part of the 
world where the EngKsh language is known.'' 
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It must be conceded from this resume of the 
efforts of Mr. Owen, that he was not only sincere 
but willing to undertake any toil or danger to dis- 
seminate his doctrines. That they were not accepted 
is simply owing to their being made up of much 
error and a little truth; that they ignored the 
existence of a Supreme Being and the faculty of 
devotion in every member of the human family. 
After the first plausible statement of the " laws" 
and '^ facts/' after the first noise and excitement 
was over, men sat down deliberately to think over 
the scheme ; the result of this thinking was a firm 
conviction that man was not a mere machine ; that 
ho could will and do, act and refrain from acting;. 
that the best arrangement of social life was not an 
almost indiscriminate mixture of the sexes, and 
the separation of the mother from her child in 
order that it might be put under " circumstances ;" 
that to live in "Harmonys" or " Philansterys" 
would be to forego that proud individuality which 
HOW makes a man's house, however poor, not only 
his castle, but a spot sacred to him, and hiTn alone. 
Hence, it is a thing of the past. It has shared the 
fate of all systems originated without God: its 
foundations were sand, the first wave washed it 
away, leaving scarcely an indication that it had 
been. 

At the close of the discussion with Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Owen had a letter addressed to hinn by a 
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writer who signed liiinself Amicus, which appeared 
in a London newspaper on the 25th of July, 1830. 
The writer of which .said : " I have read with 
much pleasure the report of the debate between 
the Rev. A. Campbell and yourself, in which you 
engaged in the arduous imdertaking of proving 
that all religions, not even excepting the Jewish 
and Christian, are founded in error ; and permit 
me to say, that I most cordially unite with your 
able opponent in the praise, which at the com- 
mencement of the discussion he bestowed upon the 
moral courage which you have manifested in the 
promulgation and practical trial of your own prin- 
ciples. Such approbation you have well earned, 
as well as an equal respect for the temper and 
moderation which characterise your various 
speeches. Allow me, then, to ask you, what it is 
in Christ to which your convictions lead you to 
object? Is it his life? his character? If not 
these, is it the peculiar doctrines which he pro- 
mulgated, or the moral discipline which he 
enforced? Do you consider these doctrines less 
imbued with benevolence than his actions, or this 
moral discipline injurious to man's individual or 
social welfare ? You no doubt deeply reflected 
upon the conduct and religion of Christ before you 
presumed to include this religion in the general 
denunciation which you have uttered against all 
creeds. May I solicit an acquaintance with the 
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result of your reflections, that I may be enabled, 
if possible, to account for the extraordinary union 
of benevolence and infidehty which your own 
statements and actions have evidenced you to 
possess." 

To this letter Mr. Owen repKed in the following 
terms : " The life and character of Jesus Christ, 
as they have been handed down to us, appear, 
according to the Kght of the period in which he 
lived, to have been irreproachable. Judging from 
the popular documents which we possess respecting 
him, he was a sincere reformer of the abuses of his 
time; he was benevolent and kind-hearted, and 
desirous to relieve the poor in their distress ; he 
was opposed to hypocrisy, and sternly recom- 
mended what was just, and that all men should 
love one another. 

" This was going a great way for the time in 
which he lived; and that he was sincere in his 
desire to ameliorate the condition of mantind no 
one can doubt, if the testimony regarding him be 
true, for he was willing to sacrifice himself for the 
sins of the world, according to the phrase then 
used ; that is, he felt so great a love for mankind, 
that, to relieve them from sin and misery, or, 
which is the same thing, ignorance and poverty, 
he was willing so far to oppose the popular pre- 
judices of the day as to run the risk of life by 
teaching doctrines, which he thought were true, in 
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opposltloii to the generally received notions of the 
people. 

" He knew what was injurious in the effects, and 
desired to remove these, and to introduce better. 
He perceived that the world was selfish or indivi- 
dualised ; that it was full of envy, hatred, strife, 
covetousness, and all uncharitableness ; that these 
could not exist with real virtue and happiness ; 
and that before this cKange could be made in their 
character, they must be taught to acquire new 
thoughts and new feelings, to love one another in 
all sincerity ; that, in fact, the whole hxmian system 
must be renewed, in which the purest charity and 
affection should pervade the whole man. 

" The great remedy of Jesus Christ for all the 
evils of himian life was in the precept, ' Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' And whenever this precept 
can be appKed to practice, the remedy thus pro- 
posed will be, indeed, all-powerful ; for man will 
then know no evU, and the earth will be in peace ; 
its inhabitants will be fiiU of intelligence ; and hap- 
piness, continually increasing as real knowledge 
advances, will pervade all parts of the world.'* 

After this estimate of the character of Jesus 
Christ, it would have been well to have asked 
Mr. Owen why he condemned Christianity, seeing 
that it is only truly so-caUed when it seeks ix) pro- 
duce, in actual life, the thoughts and example which 
Christ gave when upon the earth. Think of the 
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blessings which wonld result from the universal 
practice of the law : " Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self." Craft, deceit, false swearing, and wrong-doing 
would be banished for ever from the world ! Think 
of it — all those principles which now pervade 
ahnost universally, which set man against man, 
neighbour against neighbour, and even relation 
against relation, would be for ever destroyed ! The 
law of love would supersede the law of self. I will 
not do this evil to that man, because, in like cir- 
cumstances, I would not that he should do the same 
to me. This law, when practised, would soon give 
birth to the law of love, which would do good 
rather than evil, not because of any reward, but 
from a natural prompting — the gushing forth of 
love, which ever seeks, as its only end and aim, to 
spread happiness and blessings to all around. No 
wonder, seeing that there is not any principle in 
Owenism which thus promises unalloyed good, 
that it should have dwindled to sheer nothingness ; 
and, on the other hand, our astonishment ought 
not to be expressed at the spread and permanence 
of Christianity with this law of love as its centre, 
lighting up the hearts and homes of its believers. 
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JOSEPH BARKER. 

Alas ! how has the fine gold become dim ! What 
need is there ever to sound in the ears of him that 
is the pillar, the hold-fast, the strong support of 
"the faith" once delivered to the saints, "Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
figJl." Joseph Barker was at one time the most 
successful opponent of infidelity, as well as the 
cherished and much esteemed minister of the 
Gospel. He was the means, in the hands of God, 
of turning many from wickedness to the marvellous 
light of truth. Thousands hung upon his words 
with joy. The weak were strengthened, and the 
mourner was comforted. The doubter in listening 
doubted no more. The blasphemer, the drunkard, 
and the Sabbath-breaker cowed before the truths of 
his mission. The most daring exponent of infidel- 
ity was met on his own platform and compelled to 
admit that the Christian minister could recLSon as 
well as declaim. The press was made the medium 
of sending into the homes of those who would not 
attend the public worship the "glad tidings of 
great joy." How many read and obeyed the call, 
the Great Day shall alone declare ! That many did 
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hear was evident from the increasing numbers that 
flocked to the house of God on the Sabbath. Then, 
when the instrument seemed destined to achieve the 
most mighty success, the fine gold became dim, 
the com was mildewed in the ear, the polished 
shaft became corroded, and over the fair prospect 
there passed a blight. Hope, and joy, and glad- 
ness were exchanged for mourning, lamentation, 
and woe. 

No longer the faithftd minister, the Christian 
guide, the admonisher, the friend, Joseph Barker 
is now the accepter of the doctrines of Paine, the 
expounder of Mirabeau, and the pupil of Yoltaire. 
Desirous of being considered original, he has ex- 
celled them all in coarseness and indecency. ' The 
means used to attract, frightened away listeners ; 
they had too much reason to question statements 
that raised a blush in telling, and which must 
be believed at the expense of every high and holy 
feeling which adorns humanity. No wonder that, 
in the visit which Barker made to this coimtry 
after his settlement in America, he was unsuccess- 
ful in his teaching. Every argument he then used 
in opposition to Christianity had been answered by 
a better argument made by himself. The listener 
must adopt one of two courses, either to believe 
that the speaker was a hypocrite when he pro- 
fessed to be a Christian, or that he is a hypocrite 
now in disowning Christianity. This is not a 
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question of mere opinion, it is a question of facts. 
Had Barker beKeved in Christianity because he then 
thought that it contained doctrines which were true 
and beautiftd, but upon subsequent proof found 
that it did not contain " things lovely and of good 
report/' and therefore changed his opinion, who 
could blame him P Had he said " I believe that 
the doctrines of Jesus Christ are calculated to re- 
form the world, because they are of the purest and 
wisest kind : that I and others cannot be better 
employed than in imparting, and all men in prac- 
tising, the teachings and precepts which come as a 
revelation from God." Had he written thus, he 
might with consistency have subsequently pre- 
sented an opposite opinion ; but, having solemnly 
given his experience, and deposed to effects and to 
facts consequent upon the adoption of Christianity, 
he cannot now claim to be allowed to turn round 
and deliberately falsify those statements, and to 
ignore that evidence, because he finds that they 
clash with his present views. Mr. Barker's state- 
ment of the effects of Christianity both upon himself 
and upon others was so very broadly and admirably 
given that conviction is carried to the mind of 
the most unwilling reader. Truly is the prob- 
lem difficult to solve — how the man, who could 
write such a thrilling epitome of Christianity as 
Joseph Barker has done, could ever devote Iml^ 
talents to the advocacy of 80Ine^maeirsJ(:AaTia^^s^^'» 
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seeking only the destruction of Christianity, with- 
out the remotest possibility of " building up " any- 
thing in its place. Let the reader mark attentively 
the foUowing extract, from the pen of Mr. Barker. 
Let him specially observe that he is reading, not 
opinions but facts, which carry on their frontlets 
the Truth, bright and clear, that he who runs 
may read, and which no subsequent writings of 
Mr. Barker wiU damage or destroy. 

" I would observe, in the first place, that I have 
now for a long time had something to do with 
religion myself, and I have seen something of its 
effects upon others, but I know nothing of any 
evil it has done. It has done me no harm. It has 
neither injured my body nor my soul ; nor has it 
caused any one else to injure me. I have met with 
people that have used me ill, but the religion of 
the Bible never set them on. Some have slandered 
me, but the Gospel never taught them to do it : 
some have betrayed me, but I never found the 
Gospel directing them in their treachery. My 
father was religious, yet it never made him unkind ; 
my mother was religious, but it never made her 
forget me. My brothers and sisters are most of 
them religious : they read their Bible on purpose 
that they may do as it bids them ; and yet their 
condrct towards me is full of tenderness. The 
most unhappy of all my kindred, and those who 
cause the greatest grief to their relations, are those 
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who know the least of their Bible, or care tho least 
for its laws. Ask my father and mother in which 
of their children they have the greatest joy ; and 
they will teU you, in those that are most religions. 
They had once a child that almost distracted them ; 
a child that seemed bom to fill their lives with 
sorrow, and bring them weeping with sorrow to 
the grave. But was that youth a Christian P No ! 
Ask them what became of this youth, and what he 
is doing now; and they will weep for joy. He 
became a Christian. My mother's heart was 
happy, my father's heart had rest. Brothers and 
sisters rejoiced together in the change; and he, 
whom sin had made a trouble to them, religion 
made a comfort and a blessing. 

" I have as many acquaintances and friends as 
most men, and they are almost aU of them more or 
less under the influence of religion ; but I never 
have had reason to complain of them on that 
account. When I have had reason to complain of 
any of them, I could any time perceive that it 
was not because they were too much under .the 
influence of religion, but too little. I know 
hundreds of families that are religious, but they 
are not less happy than others. I have known 
families before they were religious, and I have 
known those families after, but I never found 
that religion did them harm ; it always did them 
good. My father's femily was always happy in 
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proportion as its members lived religiously. Those 
who have caused most uneasiness to the rest of the 
family have been those who have least regarded 
religion ; and those have been the greatest comforts 
that have been most godly. Eeligion never did 
any harm in our family; it did a deal of good: 
and I am persuaded it has been the some in other 
families. Did religion ever injure you, dear 
reader P Did it ever injure any of your family or 
friends? It taught them to live soberly; but 
wore they any poorer for it ? It made them 
true and faithful ; but were they less respected or 
less trusted? It would not suffer them to be 
proud, or wrathful, or envious, or imkind; but 
wore their minds less easy P It filled them witb 
love to God, and with love to men ; it made them 
loss anxious about the world, and more thoughtful 
of eternity ; it taught them to trust in the Lord, 
and* to hope for the joys of heaven; but did it 
make them thereby less happy P You have parents, 
perhaps, and brothers, and sisters, and friends; 
but did it ever teach you and prompt you to give 
them pain P You have sometimes been ill-treated 
most likely by others ; but you never found any 
thing in the Gospel, surely, that taught people to 
use you amiss ? I challenge the whole world to 
produce an instance in which the religion of Jesus 
Christ has either injured a man or taught him to 
injure others. There is trouble enough in the 
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country, I know ; but point out any portion of it 
that is caused by religion. There are many wicked 
and cruel deeds done around us ; but point to one 
that can be fairly traced to religion. There are 
persons famishing for want in the country ; but is 
it the Gospel that has robbed them of bread? 
There are persons in prison ; but was it religion 
that brought them thither? Shopkeepers have 
bad customers who run into debt, and then change 
their market ; but did the Gospel teach them this 
plan ? Some of you are not fairly used by your 
shopkeepers ; you give the price of good wares, 
and get only damaged ones ; but where does the 
Gospel teach your shopkeepers to use you so ? 
There are oppressors, and tyrants, and cheats in 
the land ; there are partial magistrates and severe 
judges ; there are misers, and drunkards, and liars, 
and thieves ; there are wicked statesmen and cor- 
rupt rulers ; men who would sacrifice their country 
for a purse of gold, and sell the world for fame and 
power ; but find me one that has been made either 
tyrant, or traitor, or thief, by the Gospel of Christ. 
We have wicked laws, and partial government; 
we have much want, and many crimes, and abun- 
dance of weeping, and broken-hearted and friend- 
less creatures ; but produce one case in which the 
Gospel is to blame. I know that persons are found 
who are called Christians, who are not free from 
blame : nay, some may bear the name of Christ, 
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who are neither happy themselves, nor wishful to 
promote the happiaess of others ; but is it religion 
that makes them faulty, or is it the want of more 
religion ? Some coals are called good that bum 
very poorly ; but do they bum poorly because they 
are good, or because they are not so good as they 
should beP Some men are called wise who act 
very foolishly ; but is it wisdom that makes them 
act foolishly, or is it for want of more wisdom ? 
It is not enough to prove that men, called Christians, 
do wrong, unless it be proved that it is Christianity 
that causes them to do wrong. Men may be called 
Christians, and not be Christians ; and men may 
be sincere Christians, and yet not perfect ; and, in 
both these cases, these men may do things evil ; 
but Christianity is not to be blamed in either case. 
Then only is Christianity to be blamed for the evil 
actions of men, when it in some way or other 
sanctions them. But is there a single crime that 
Christianity sanctions ? Is there a siagle crime 
which Christianity does not forbid and condemn ? 
Is there a single case ia which an honest man can 
say ; * Here is a cruel and mischievous man^ and 
it is the religion of Christ that has made hiTn so ?' 
Not one. 

"We would ask you to go round among the 
most drunken, and polluted, and unhappy of the 
people; we would have you visit those houses 
where brawls, and strife, and blows are frequent ; 
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where husbands, and wives, and children live in 
discord and malice ; where want, and filth, and 
rags are most abundant : we would have you 
examine those swarms of harlots and thieves, of 
vicious soldiers and sailors, to be found in some of 
our towns, and inquire into their characters and 
history, and see whether, indeed, it is religion — ^the 
religion of the Bible — ^that has produced so much 
gmlt and miseiy. Are those the characters that 
are most religious ? Are those degraded and im- 
happy creatures those who read the Bible most, 
and those who pay the most attention to its laws 
and doctrines ? Are those the persons that every 
sabbath crowd to our chapels, and that form our 
religious societies? Have they been reduced to 
beggary by living * soberly, righteously, and 
godly ?' Is it in consequence of being brought to 
do justly, that they are so dishonest P Is it be- 
cause they study to please God and do good to one 
another, that they are so quarrelsome and fierce ? 
Why will men speak so wickedly against the 
Gospel? They know that men are vicious and 
miserable in proportion to their ignorance of God's 
word, and to their contempt of his laws. They 
must know that the most miserable families are those 
that live without prayer, that read not the Scrip- 
tures, that teach not and practise not the laws of 
Jesus Christ. They must feel that in charging 
the miseries and crimes of our coimtry upon the 
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Gospel, they are speaking against truth, and utter- 
ing a wicked and aggravated slander. The darkest 
rooms in the house are those into which the sun 
can find no way ; and the most imhappy hearts 
and the most distracted families in the land are 
those into which the light of the Gospel has shined 
the least. Those rooms in the house, into which 
the light and breeze of heaven are admitted, are 
pleasant and wholesome : and those are the most 
lightsome and joyous homes in our land, in which 
God's word is best known, and his heavenly and 
gracious laws the most obeyed. Men cannot look 
at the Bible without seeing that it must be so : 
they cannot look at the homes of England, without 
seeing that it is so." 

With how much reason, then, has the Christian to 
exult in his Christianity, and endorse the words of 
Mr. Barker, delivered upon another occasion, when 
he said : — " My friends, I am more and more in 
love with Christianity, since I have had to contend 
with infidels in its defence. I could not have 
believed that they would have attempted so much 
to so little purpose. I should not have wondered 
if they had found fifty times as many defects in 
the Christian system, as they have done. Indeed, 
multiply nothing by fifty, and what wiU there be ? 
Nothing ! — ^absolutely nothiug have they proved 
against Christianity, and yet they reject and traduce 
it ! There are two miracles ever present before me. 
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The first is, the purity, the beneficence, the good- 
ness of the Christian religion, which no one can 
understand without having a demonstration that it 
comes from God. But there is another miracle which 
I cannot contemplate without awe. It is, that any 
man can be found to stand up and speak against 
it. I say, that, with the opportunity of reading 
the blessed volume, and of seeing its tendency, 
surrounded as it is by a glorious halo of beneficence 
and purity, it is a miracle that any one should, 
on slight grounds, oppose it. Every war that is 
waged with this *book, ends in the overthrow of 
its assailants. Every attack causes it to be more 
read, better understood, and its power more ex- 
tensively felt. It comes with a weight of argu- 
ment, heavy as a moimtain, and resistless as a 
rolling avalanche. ' It is the power of God imto 
salvation.' It illumines the mind, it sanctifies the 
affections, and it cheers the soul. Those who have 
yielded to its divine influence, hug it to their 
hearts as their dearest treasure. 

* The men of grace have fonnd, 
Glory begun below ; 
Celestial finiits on earthly ground, 
From faith and hope may grow.' 

" Christianity has made me happy. It has 
rescued thousands from sin and misery. It dries 
the mourner's tears — it lightens sorrowful hearts — 
it brightens dejected countenances with glorious 
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hopes ; and it gives joy and peace in believing ! 
What it has done for others, it may do for alL 
God speed it ! I long for no other happiness than 
it gives me — ^for no other work than it sets me to 
do. * Glory to God in the highest ; on earth, 
peace and good will.' * Blessed be the Lord 
God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be His glorious name for 
ever ; and let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory! Amen and Amen.' " 

Can Joseph Barker, with his present negative 
faith, cry aloud for joy? What is there in the 
materialism that he has adopted which can take 
the place of the Christian system, proved in his 
own experience to be productive of the greatest 
blessings of which the heart of man is susceptible? 
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This writer and pubKc speaker forms an exception 
to the rule. He must not be classed among those 
who have written favourably of the character and 
precepts of Christ. When he reads the opinions 
which we have quoted from Rousseau, Yoltaire, 
Bolingbroke, Paine, Chubb, Tindal, Herbert, 
Shaftesbury, and Owen, he simply says, " he does 
not agree with them." Not content with this 
expression of disagreement, he refers to the Sa- 
viour, the subject and source of so much excel- 
lence, according to the fathers of infidelity, qb 
" the charlatan Christ !" We may well ask with 
what special canon of criticism is George Jacob 
Holyoake gifted, that enables him to descry spots, 
which in the eye of all else is spotless ? Why do 
the infidel fiithers conjoin to laud the perfections 
of Christ, and he only to speak of him in the 
foulest terms P Is it by this dissent that he would 
court attention to his name, and create a notoriety at 
the expense of truth ? Mr. Holyoake rather glories 
in modesty of statement ; but where is the evidence 
of modesty in this imauthorised designation? 
The application of the term " charlatan" is sin- 
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gularly inappropriate when applied to the meek and 
lowly Saviour, "who went about doing good." 
We are not likely to lose our reverence for things 
spiritual, by the application of coarse epithets to the 
sacred person of Christ. We are not likely either 
by the exhibition of this coarseness to forget our 
trust in the spiritual, to forego our faith in the 
mediatorial, work of the Saviour, and to confine 
our affections to the materialities of this present 
life ; for it is to such purpose, and with such inten- 
tion, that Mr. Holyoake writes and declaims. The 
evidences of the interest taken by the Christian 
philosopher in all that concerns man in his tem- 
poral state, lays all around. Those philanthropists, 
who have spent long lives in the service of their 
fellows, have been Christians. Men who have 
attained the highest distinction as geologists, 
chemists, inventors, or discoverers, have been 
Christians. Their belief in the realities of a future 
life has not deadened their energies, or limited 
their exertions in relation to this present life. 
" Science," termed by Mr. Holyoake, " the pro- 
vidence of man," has been made to yield her secrets 
for man's behoof and welfare. The missionary, 
leaving the associations of home, kindred, and 
friends, to carry the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth, has also, as a consequence, taken the civiliza- 
tion, the discoveries, and the improvements of 
Europe to those races and peoples not yet emerged 
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from savagedom. Dr. Livingstone will not only be 
the medium for the introduction of Christianity 
into Central Africa, but wiU, at the same time, be 
the instrument for opening up the resources of the 
coujitry, and thereby staying the infamous traffic 
in human beings, so largely indulged in by the 
native princes. The mission sent out by the 
Established Church has a secular element combined 
with the religious. Artizans accompany the 
ministers, whose sole business it wiU be to intro- 
duce improvements in agriculture and in native 
manufactures. At home there is no plan suggested 
for the advancement of man's physical condition 
that is not seconded and supported by men who 
bear the name of Christians. Why then this term 
" Secularism ?" If it means, and only means, the 
good of this life, then, the Christian's business is 
to secure it, and not to ignore it. He is bound, 
indeed, to "prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good." In this respect the mere secularist 
has no advantage over him ; but he has immense 
advantage over the secularist. The hopes and 
aspirations of a fature life are his clear gain. He 
feels a motive and a purpose, an incentive and an 
encouragement in the path of honourable recti- 
tude, which subdues selfishness and every ignoble 
principle, and calls into life and action the 
highest principles of humanity — the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. For such a work what 
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motive has secularism to offer P The man that is 
true to secularism, must be true to selfishness. 
The world may lie in weakness and wickedness ; 
but what cares he ? His business is to conserve his 
own little domain, letting the world jog on as it 
may. Secularism is a negation — ^a system which 
denies ; it blots out, in its ignoring of the future 
life, the chief stimulus of exertion. Christianity 
affirms — ^it demands, as its imperative conditions, 
a pure, active, and useful life. While it does this, 
and it will do this to the end of time^ secularism 
may hide its diminished head. 
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THOMAS COOPER, 

"Whose testimony to the value of Christianity is 
his renunciation of scepticism and infideKty, and 
the adoption and publication, in the most public and 
pains-taking manner, of the views and doctrines 
he employed the chief part of his life in opposing. 
The assent of the head is somewhat diflferent to the 
assent of a life. Confessions and admissions may 
be made ; but to what effect are they, unless a cor- 
responding course of action is adopted ? In the 
case of Thomas Cooper, a man who has devoted his 
whole life to study and in the cultivation of his 
intellect, and who, year after year, from the plat- 
form and through the press, opposed, as he only 
knew how to oppose, Christianity ; and who now, 
in the maturity of his powers, and, with redoubled 
zeal and eagerness, passes through the land to 
commend the doctrines that he once despised — to 
proclaim Christ and TTitti crucified — ^what shall we 
say other than that this is conclusive and con- 
vincing testimony of the truth and of the value of 
Christianity? 
Thomas Cooper was the only son of his mother. 
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and she was a widow. His earKest years were 
spent in sickness, wMch necessitated his passing 
the main portion of his time within doors. This 
drew him on to the studies that afterwards became 
so congenial to him — reading, music, and drawing. 
His mother was, indeed, a true mother to him ; 
frequently she was reduced to her last crust, but 
that crust must be eat by her son. Frequently 
would she, to gratify her boy, spend the last penny 
she had in the world upon a sheet of paper, a 
pencil, or a bit of colouring. When Thomas had 
attained his fifteenth year, he was put to the humble 
but honourable calling of a shoemaker, at whicli 
trade he remained until his twenty-third year, 
earning about ten shillings per week. That was 
only a part of his employment — ^the part needful to 
obtain the means to live. But man does not live by 
bread alone ; he has something more than a stomach 
to be filled, and muscles and nerves to be ex- 
cited; he has a mind — an intelligence giyen to 
him by his Creator, which shall live while eternity 
endures. For the cultivation of his mind, Cooper 
devoted the hours from ten to twelve at night, and 
from four to seven in the morning. In this way 
he familiarised himself with a knowledge of several 
languages, and acquired a solid acquaintance with 
varied useful, scientific, and historic knowledge. 
Hard as his life then was — a life of continuous toil 
and privation — ^he yet looks back to that period and 
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exclaims, " Oh, these were happy hours, and I am 
proud of them/' After attaining his twenty-third 
year, some discerning friends assisted him from 
the " seat '' of the shoemaker to the " desk '' of the 
schoohnaster. He had also at that time become a 
member of the Wesleyan Society, and soon after a 
local preacher of considerable power and popularity. 
But those were the days when the "People's 
Charter" was the creed of large masses of working 
men. The privation and distress experienced by 
many honest and industrious artizans first drew 
Cooper's attention to the consideration of the sub- 
ject of the charter. He was at that time connected 
with the " Stamford Mercury," and afterwards be- 
came the editor of the " Greenwich Gazette," and 
also of the "Leicester Mercury." The Not- 
tingham stockingers being at that time subjected 
to much oppression at the hands of their masters, 
which excited a condemnation in no measured 
terms from the eloquent and learned Robert Hall, 
Thomas Cooper, catching the same spirit, uttered 
some fierce denunciations against the task-masters. 
Not content, however, with his local platform, he 
visited the Stafibrdshire potteries, which were at 
that time a great centre of Chartism, and addressed 
a large assembly of colliers from the words : " Thou 
shalt do no murder ;" in which address he pro- 
tested against violence, but advocated at the same 
time a general and total cessation from labour. 
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IIo concluded by desiring those present to " Shout 
OR one man — ^toil we no more renew, until the many 
coaso their slavery to the few/' Cooper called upon 
those present to hold up their hands to keep the 
p<^ac(^; thirty thousand colliers responded to the 
ttpi)cal. A few hours afterwards, however, several 
g(nitlomcn's houses were set on fire. This caused 
(]!()op(^r to bo arrested and tried for assisting " to 
buni and demolish," a charge from which he was 
acciuittcd. IIo was afterwards tried before the 
celebrated Judge Erskine with four others for 
** seditious conspiracy.'' The trial lasted ten days, 
and excited great attention throughout the coimtry. 
IIo defended himself against four barristers and 
tho Attorney-General Sir William Folletn with 
rare skill and daring, but for which, no doubt, he 
would have been transported for life ; as it was 
lio was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 
IIo had at this time given up his Christianity, and 
become an infidel. When in prison he composed his 
great poom, " Tho Purgatory of Suicides," respect- 
ing which the learned Dr. Croly wrote : " Our judg- 
ment may bo disputed, the world may disregard 
this mighty and daring efibrt of an irregular 
genius, though we do not think it will ; yet we 
shall still hold to our opinion that this prison 
rhyme is the most wonderful effort of intellectual 
power produced within the last century." 

The other works Cooper has written are not so 
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generally known — "The Baron's Yule Feast," 
"Alderman Ralph/' "The Family Feud," and 
** The Triumphs of Perseverance," are the principal. 
After leaving prison, which he did on the 4th of 
May, 1845, he became a popular and an exceed- 
ingly attractive lecturer upon Infidelity, drawing 
large audiences both in London and in the pro- 
vinces. About the same period he delivered lectures 
upon Byron, Bums, Milton, etc. When the Rus- 
sian war broke out he was engaged by Mr. "Wylde, 
the eminent map publisher, to lecture upon a model 
of the Crimea which he had constructed. It is said, 
that the consideration of the origin, the political 
bearings, and moral features of the war led Cooper 
to think very deeply on human responsibility and 
God's moral government. His hearers soon be- 
gan to detect his leaning towards revealed religion; 
and the result was several debates with the more 
prominent Infidel leaders, which simply led him 
to additional investigation, and again produced 
a more earnest conviction of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. From this time the purpose of his life was 
changed. He now invited those that had heard 
him lecture in defence of Infidelity, to hear him 
recant his then strongly held opinions, and, at 
the same time, to listen to his reasons for the 
adoption of the verities of the Christian religion. 
He afterwards took upon himself the full profession 
of his faith by being publicly baptized in Leicester, 
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a town where he is best known. For the last three 
years he has been lecturing in the chief towns of 
the United Kingdom on the proofs of Deity and 
the evidences of Christianity ; and upon every oc- 
casion he invites the Sceptics and Infidels to meet 
him in friendly conversation, in the hope that they, 
like him, may be led seriously to consider firom 
whence they came, and whither they are tending. 
A plan of his engagements for the year 1861 has 
just been published. Commencing in London on 
the first day of the year, he crosses the kingdom, 
and ends the year in a small town in Scotland ; 
every day being occupied either in lecturing or in 
preaching. 

It would of course have been easy to quote the 
present sentiments of Mr. Cooper in regard to 
religion. Such a course, however, would have 
been superfluous. There is the broad, prominent 
fact that one of the most cultured and intelligent 
infidels of the day is no longer so, but a firm 
believer and upholder of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He forms a fitting culmination to the testimony 
which we have cited, sufficiently important to 
attract the attention of the Infidel, and to make him 
pause in his career of belief, or rather of non- 
belief, and to confirm the Christian in his assurance 
that his faith is vested in no cunningly devised 
fable. 
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THE EVIDENCE AND INCONSISTENCY 
OF PHILOSOPHERS AND CELEBRATED 
ENEMIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

One fact in testimony of the truth of Christianity 
is its endurance. Since its origin it has been vigor- 
ously opposed by the bigotry of the Jews, the hos- 
tility of the Gentiles, the wisdom of the learned, 
the oratory of the orator, and the force of the 
strong and powerful. At the onset, it was opposed 
by the philosophy of the times, which professed to 
enforce the things taught and expounded by the 
Apostles, and which included arguments for the ex- 
istence and attributes of the Deity, and for the high- 
est interests, physically and socially, of man. This 
philosophy would doubtless present considerable 
attractions for the new converts to Christianity. 
It. had the prestige of time and the sanction of 
eminent living men. Its spirit, however, was 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 
It is true; that it inculcated some truths of the 
highest importance, but these were so interwoven 
with errors as nearly to blind and choke the truths. 
The professors of this philosophy looked with great 
contempt upon the poor followers of the despised 
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and contemned Christ. That wliieli was pre- 
eminently admirable in Christianity, and which 
was sought for in vain in the pompons and inflated 
philosophy of the times, was the power which it 
possessed to commend itself to the common seiL?»e 
and understanding as well as the hearts and afiec- 
tions of its votaries. The philosophers, seeing the 
strong hold which Christianity was likely to take 
upon the afiection and esteem of the common people, 
changed their contempt into hatred and persecution, 
and their ridicule into openly declared violence and 
malignity. St. Paul characterises the philosophy 
of his day as deceitful in its nature, doctrines, and 
arguments, and utterly incompetent to accompHsh 
the end it proposed. The great Apostle spoke of it 
as being after the tradition of men and the rudi- 
ments of the world. It was suited to the cha- 
racter of its inventors, who were men certainly 
imsuited to teach or to comprehend the character 
of God and the duties and obligations of mankind. 
It did not combat the propensities and worst natures 
of men ; on the contrary, it sought their acceptance 
by flattering their lusts, and lulling to slfep any 
sense of guilt or shame they might feel. It was 
to avoid this deadening upas that Paul warned the 
new converts ; a warning which has need to be 
again repeated, after centuries of experience have 
confirmed the Apostle's opinions. 

It is certain that the use of our reason, in the 
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examination of every important question/ is as 
much, our duty as it is oul* privilege; and the 
highest question, it will be admitted, is, what is 
the duty of man in relation to this life and the life 
to come ? And it will also be admitted, that if 
God is just and righteous, that which he wills 
must be the best for man's temporal and eternal 
welfare; that which he wills is right; and that 
which is right he wills. Man's business, therefore, 
is simply to learn God's intentions towards him. 
These learned, his highest wisdom is to accord his 
physical and intellectual powers to their behest 
and behoof. Philosophy cannot teach this ; it is 
utterly ineffective in relation to man's origin, and 
knows nothing of his destiny. Our purpose is only 
partially served by a course of analogical reasoning; 
that is, predicating from the past that which will 
be in the future. Because, to do this successfiilly, 
it is needful that we should be conversant with every 
being that has ever lived, and every event that has 
ever taken place. How otherwise, without this 
intimate acquaintance with the scheme of Provi- 
dence, can we dare to affirm that we reason from 
what we know to what we do not know ? Our 
knowledge is so limited, that we cannot be said to 
have an acquaintance with those beings and events 
with which we are most intimate. Who can pro- 
nounce correctly what life is ? and yet life is the 
jEact of all others with which we are most im- 
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medidlely associated. Analogies^ in relation to 
man's past or liis future, are therefore wholly 
ineffective. They are, in fact, a labyrinth ; they 
present no light, they furnish no clear immis- 
takeable road. This is evident from the contradic- 
tions with which the philosophies, both ancient and 
modem, are filled. It is clear, therefore, that GKxi's 
designs canuot be discovered from his works, and 
that his character is equally midiscoverable, and his 
law equally unknown. That by and through phi- 
losophy man can never know what is that course 
of duty by which he can best please God and obtam 
his favour. 

But more than this, man is not only concerned 
to know God's will in relation to him, but he is 
also, as a sinner, concerned to know how he may 
be reinstated in his favour. He knows, by his 
common sense, that he has violated the precepts 
which enjoin him to be sincere, just, and kind. 
The first inquiry, then, would be, by what means 
may man regain that favour which, in his derelic- 
tion of duty, he has forfeited. How otherwise 
shall he obtain this, without the offence being par- 
doned P But we look in vain in the providence of 
God for acts of mercy of this nature. We are sin- 
ners, that the innate consciousness of every man 
tells him ; but how to be quit of the load and 
burden of actual transgression, philosophy is 
mutely silent. But the uselessness of philosophy 
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is further demonstrated by the discordanoe and 
contradiction of its doctrines. 

Dwight says, according to Themistrius, there 
were more than three hundred sects of the western 
philosophers, differing greatly on subjects of high 
importance. According to Varro, there were two 
hundred and eighty-eight different opinions enter- 
tained by them concerning the summum bonum, or 
chief good, and three himdred opinions concerning 
God ; or, as Varro himself declares, three hundred 
Jupiters, or supreme deities. Critias, Theodorus, 
Diagoras, the Pyrrhonists, New Academics, and 
Epicureans were generally either sceptics or 
atheists. Aristotle denied the creation of the 
universe and the providence of God, so far as this 
world is concerned. The stoics and others taught 
that God was fire. Parmenides held that God 
was partly fire and partly water. Xenophanes, 
that matter, generally considered, was God. Others 
held that God was the soul of the world. Socrates 
and Plato believed in the existence of one God, and 
yet taught and practised the worship of the numer- 
ous gods of their ctiKmtry. Cicero and Plutarch, 
that there were two supreme gods, one good and the 
other evil. Plato, in his " Epinomis," says, under 
a strong conviction as it would seem of the im- 
perfection of his own philosophy, " Let no man 
presume to teach, if God do not lead the way.'' 
Cicero finds fault with those who labour to prove 
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tho oxistence of the gods by arguments, declaring, 
that thoy thus make tho doctrine doubtful, whereas 
tlio traditions of their ancestors had rendered it 
certain. Plutarch declares, that no argument re- 
specting religious belief is more to be depended on 
than tho tradition of ancestors. Plato declares 
that there arc by nature no such things as just 
things, since men always differ about them, and 
contrive continually new standadrs of right and 
wrong ; and that, therefore, there can be no law, 
unloBS God should give it to us. Porphyry con- 
fosaos his conviction that some universal method of 
dolivoring men's souls was needed, which no sect 
of philosophers had yet found out. 

But strangely as these ancient philosophers 
differed, they were not more discordant and in- 
harmonious than the modem philosophers, with 
tho advantages resulting from experience, science, 
and revelation. We have seen in previous chapters 
tho concurrent testimony of eminent infidel and 
sceptical philosophers in favour of Christianity. We 
shall have occasion again to cite their names in 
juxta-position, in proof of thei^ disagreement when 
they severally present the world with their panaceas 
or philosophies. Lord Herbert, who, as we have 
seen, declared the Christian religion to be the best 
religion, also stated that his own imiversal religion 
of nature was wholly in agreement with Christianity, 
and contributed to its establishment. That it is 
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our duty to worship God by prayer and praise, 
repentance and holiness, and reformation of heart 
and of life ; and that this is indispensably necessary 
to our acceptance with God. That the soul is im- 
mortal; that there wiU be a future retribution, 
which will be according to the works and thoughts 
of mankind ; and that he who denies these truths 
is scarcely to be accoimted a reasonable creature. 
That his own universal religion is, and ever has 
been, clearly known to all men. Strange that, with 
these important admissions, Lord Herbert should 
yet declare that a divine revelation is foolish and 
unreasonable, and that he should with contempt 
reject its doctrines. While Mr. Hobbes, on the 
one hand, declares that the Scriptures are the voice 
of God, he yet asserts that they are of no authority 
except as enjoined by the civil magistrate; that 
inspiration is a supernatural gift, and the im- 
mediate hand of God, and yet that it is madness. 
That the Scriptures are the foimdation of all ob- 
ligation, and yet that they are of no obligatory 
force, except as enjoined by the civil magistrate. 
That a subject may believe Christ in his heart, and 
yet may lawfully deny him before the magistrate. 
That God exists, and yet that that which is not 
matter is nothing. That worship, prayer, and praise 
are due to God, and yet that all religion is ridicu- 
lous. That the civil or municipal law is the only 
foundation of right and wrong; and that where there 
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is no civil law, every man's judgment is the only 
standard of right and wrong. That the ruler is 
not bound by any obligation of truth or justice, 
and can do no wrong to his subjects. That every 
man has a right to all things, and may lawfully 
get them, if he can. That man is a mere machine, 
and that the soul is material and mortal. 

To these contradictions, Mr. Blount declares that 
there is one infinite and eternal God, and yet there 
are two eternal independent beings. That the one 
God is the creator of all things, and yet that the 
world was not created, but eternal. That God 
ought to be worshipped with prayer and praise, 
and yet he objects to prayer as a duty. That 
Christianity is safer than Deism, and yet that re- 
velation is not sufficiently supported, because men 
differ about it. That the soul is immortal, and will 
be rewarded hereafter according to the works done 
here, and yet that the soul is probably material, 
and of course mortal. We ought, he adds, to 
obey God in the practice of virtue, and to repent 
and trust in the mercy of God for pardon. 

Lord Shaftesbury is equally inconsistent. He 
declares that the belief of future rewards and 
punishments is obnoxious to virtue, and takes away 
all motives to it ; that the hope of rewards, and 
the fear of pimishments, make virtue mercenary ; 
that to be influenced by rewards is disingenuous 
and servile ; and yet that the hope of rewards is 
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not derogatory to virtue, but a proof that we love 
virtue ; that the hope of rewards and the fear of 
pimishments, however mercenary it may be ac- 
counted, are in many instances the great advantage, 
security, and support of virtue ; that all obligation 
to be virtuous arises firom the advantages of virtue 
and from the disadvantages of vice. He censures 
those who represent the Gospel as a fraud, and 
trusts that certain arguments may reconcile the 
enemies of Christianity to it, and induce Christians 
to prize it the more highly ; and yet he represents 
that Christ was influenced by deep designs of 
ambition, and that he cherished a savage zeal and 
persecuting spirit. He asserts that man is bom to 
religion, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour 
and friendship ; that virtue is not complete without 
piety ; that religion and virtue are so nearly con- 
nected, that they are presimied to be inseparable 
companions ; that he who denies a God, sets up an 
opinion against the very well-being of society ; that 
atheism is greatly deficient in promoting virtue ; 
that the natural tendency of it is to take away a 
just sense of right and wrong. 

Mr. Collins, while he declares that man is a 
mere machine, and that the soul is material and 
mortal, speaks respectfully of Christianity and 
laudatory of the Epicureans. 

Mr. Woolston said, that he was the farthest of 
any man from being engaged in the cause of 
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infidelity; that infidelity had no place in his 
heart ; that he writes for the honour of Jesus, and 
in defence of Christianity ; that his design in 
writing is to advance the Messiahship and truth 
of the holy Jesus ; " to whom," he says, " be glory 
for ever, amen." And yet, strange as it may 
seem, in opposition to these published opinions, he 
declares that the miracles recorded in the gospels, 
taken literally, will not abide the test of reason 
and common sense, but must be rejected, and the 
authority of Jesus along with them. 

Dr. Tindal, as we have already seen, de- • 
clared that Christianity, stripped of the additions 
which mistake, policy, and circumstances have 
added to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet that 
the Scriptures are obscure, and fit only to perplex 
men. That aU the doctrines of Christianity plainly 
speak themselves to be the will of an infinitely wise 
and holy God ; and yet that the precepts of Chris- 
tianity are loose, undetermined, and incapable of 
being understood. That natural religion is so 
plain to aU, even to the most ignorant men, that 
God could not make it plainer, even if he were to 
convey miraculously the very same ideas to all men ; 
and yet that almost all mankind have had very 
Tinworthy notions of God ! That one rule is formed 
by God for every man ; and yet that every man 
must form a rule for himself. 

Mr. Chubb, equally as inconsistent, declares that 
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lie hopes to share with his friends the favour of 
God in that peaceful and happy state which God 
hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful in 
some other world; and yet that God does not 
interpose in the affairs of this world at all, and 
has nothing to do with the good or evil done 
by men here. That prayer may be useful, as a 
positive institution, by introducing proper thoughts, 
affections, and actions ; and yet he afiirms that it 
must be displeasing to God, and directly improper. 
That a state of rewards and punishments here- 
after is one of the truths of the highest con- 
cern to men ; and yet that the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are wholly unsatisfactory, 
and that the soul is probably matter. That men 
are accountable to God for all their conduct, and 
will certainly be judged and dealt with according 
to the truth and reality of their respective cases ; 
and yet that men will not be judged for their im- 
piety or ingratitude to God, nor for their injustice 
or unkindness to each other, but only for voluntary 
injuries to the public. That God may kindly 
reveal to the world, when greatly vitiated by 
error and ignorance, truths necessary to be known, 
and precepts necessary to be obeyed ; and yet that 
such a revelation would be imcertain and useless. 
That Christ's mission is probably divine ; yet that 
Christ was of no higher character than the foimder 
of any other sect. That Christ was sent into th^ 
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world to acquaint mankind witli tlie revelation of 
the will of God ; and yfet that his birth and resur- 
rection were ridiculous, and that his institutions 
and precepts were less excellent than those of other 
teachers and lawgivers. That the New Testament, 
particularly the writings of the Apostles, contain 
excellent cautions and instructions for our right 
conduct, the light of the New Testament being 
much clearer than any other traditionary revela- 
tion ; and yet that the New Testament has con- 
tributed to the perplexity and confiision of man- 
kind. 

A statement of the confiision existing in the 
doctrines and opinions of Mr. Hume was published 
some years before his death ; and, according to the 
authority of Bishop Home, its fidelity and accu- 
racy was never questioned. He held, first, that 
the soul of man is not the same this moment that 
it was the last ; that we know not what it is ; that 
it is not one but many things; and that it is 
nothing at all. That in this soul is the agency of 
all the causes that operate throughout the sensible 
creation ; and yet that in this soul there is neither 
power nor agency, nor any idea of either. That 
matter and motion may often be regarded as the 
cause of thought. That the external world does 
not exist, or at least that its existence may reason- 
ably be doubted. That the universe exists in the 
mind, emd, that the mind does not exist. That the 
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universe is nothing but a lieap of perceptions with- 
out a substance. That though a man could bring 
himself to believe, yea, and have reason to beKeve, 
that everything in the universe proceeds from some 
cause ; yet it would be unreasonable for him t6 be- 
Heve that the universe itself proceeds from a cause. 
That the perfection of human knowledge is to doubt. 
That we ought to doubt everything, yea, even of our 
doubts themselves ; and therefore the utmost that 
philosophy can do is to give us a doubtfiil solution 
of doubtful doubts. That the human imderstand- 
ing, acting alone, does entirely subvert itself, and 
prove by argument, that by argument nothing 
can be proved. That man, in all his perceptions, 
actions, and volitions, is a mere passive machine, 
and has no separate existence of his own, being 
entirely made up of other things, of the existence 
of which he is by no means certain ; and yet that 
the nature of aU things depends so much upon 
man, that two and two could not be equal to four, 
nor fire produce heat nor the sim light, without 
an act of the understanding. That it is imreason- 
able to believe God to be infinitely wise and good 
while there is any evil or disorder in the universe. 
That we have no good reason to think the universe 
proceeds from a cause. That as the existence of 
the external world is questionable, we are at a loss 
to find arguments by which we may prove the 
existence of the Supreme Being, or any of his 
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attributes. That when we speak of power as an 
attribute of any being, (rod himself not excepted, 
we use words without meaning. That we can form 
no idea of power, nor of any being endued with 
pow^r, much less of one endued with infinite power; 
and that we can nerer haye reason to belieye that 
any object or quality of any object exists of which 
we cannot form an idea. That eyery human action 
is necessary, and could not haye been different from 
what it is. That moral, intellectual, and corporeal 
virtues are nearly of the same kind — ^in other words, 
that to want honesty, and to want understanding, 
and to want a leg are equally the objects of moral 
disapprobation. And lastly, as the soul of man, 
according to Mr. Hume, becomes eyery moment a 
different being, the consequence must be, that the 
crimes committed by him at one time cannot be 
imputable to hiTn at another. He must be a 
shallow reasoner that does not see that these doc- 
trines are as absurd as they are illogical and con- 
tradictory. The world would be governed with a 
vengeance, if men of such fidth were to assume the 
direction of the spiritual and mental affairs of man. 
But happUy the general common sense will pre- 
serve the world from such an infliction and such 
an apparent absurdity. 

Lord Bolingbroke does not form an exception to 
the contradictory philosophers. He says that power 
and wisdom are the only attributes of God which 
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can be discovered by maokiiid ; and yet that lie is 
as fiu: from denying the justice as the power of 
God ; that His goodness is manifest. At the same 
time he ascribes every other perfection to God, as 
well as wisdom and power, and says this is rational. 
That the wisdom of God is merely a natural at- 
tribute, and in no sense moral ; and yet that the 
wisdom of God operates in choosing what is fittest 
to be done. That God is gracious and beneficent ; 
that whatever he has done is just and good ; that 
such moral perfections are in God as Christians 
ascribe to him; and yet he censures divines for 
ascribing these perfections to God. That we learn 
from our own power and wisdom the power and 
wisdom of God ; and yet that it is profane to as- 
cribe the excellences of our nature to God. He 
undertakes to defend the righteousness of God 
against divines, and yet asserts that holiness and 
righteousness in God are like nothing in men ; 
that they cannot be conceived of by men nor 
argued about with any certainty ; and that to talk 
of imitating God in his moral attributes is blas- 
phemy. That God made all things ; and yet that 
he did not determine the existence of particular 
men. That he will not presume to deny that 
there have been particular providences; and yet 
that there is no foundation for the belief of any 
such providences, and that it is absurd and pro- 
fane to assert or believe them. That God is just, 
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and that justice requires that rewards and puE 
ments be measured in particular cases accor< 
to their circumstances, in proportion to the n 
or demerit of every individual ; and yet that 
doth not so measure out rewards or pxmishm< 
and that if he did he would subvert human afi 
That he concerns not himself with the affairs of 
at all, or if he does, that he regards only coUec 
bodies of men, not individuals ; that he puni 
none except through the magistrate ; and 
there will be no future rewards or p\mishm< 
That divines are deserving of censure for sa; 
that God made man to be happy, and yet he asi 
that God made man to be happy here, and 
the end of the human state is happiness. \ 
the religion of nature is clear and obvious in 
mankind; and yet that it has been unknow 
the greatest part of mankind. That we 1 
material substance, and are assured of it ; and 
that we know nothing of either matter or q 
That there is undeniably something in our 
stitution beyond the known properties of ma' 
and yet that the soul is material and mortal, 
that to say the soul is immaterial is the same ; 
say that two and two are five. That self-lo^ 
the great law of our nature ; and yet that univ 
benevolence is the great law of our nature. ' 
Christianity is a re-publication of the religic 
nature, and a benevolent system, that its m 
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are pure, and that he is determined to seek for 
genuine Christianity with the simpKcity of spirit 
with which Christ himself taught it in the Gospel ; 
and yet a great part of his works were written with 
no other end or aim than to destroy Christianity. 

Sad, strange, and imaccoimtable perversions ! 
Amid such a diversity of sentiment whom shall 
we follow, what doctrines shall we adopt, and who 
shall become our teacher ? It were madness in- 
deed to commit our spiritual interests to the care 
of men, not only opposed in doctrine and sentiment 
to each other, but opposed in doctrine and senti- 
ment to themselves. If we are blind, conducted 
by such teachers, it would be the blind leading the 
blind ; no wonder if both fell into the ditch, and 
that destruction should come upon both alike. 

We shall find, also, upon inquiry, that not only 
does the utmost diversity mark the opinions of 
celebrated philosophers, but that the nature of 
their doctrines are of the most monstrous character. 
Zeno taught that aU crimes were equal, and that 
we ought never to forgive injuries. Both Zeno 
and Cleanthes taught that children may as law- 
fully roast and eat their parents as any other food. 
Diogenes and the Cynics generally taught that 
parents may lawfully sacrifice and eat their 
children. Lycurgus encouraged stealing by an 
express law. Aristippus taught that theft is law- 
ful Cicero, that it is lawful to make war for the 
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sake of fame, provided it be conducted without 
unnecessary cruelty ; also that virtue consists in 
the desire of fame. 

The effect of these doctrines upon the philo- 
sophers who propoimded them were as disastrous 
as might have been anticipated. Cicero, indeed, 
declares that the ancient philosophers never re- 
formed either themselves or their disciples, and 
that he knew not a single instance, in which either 
the teacher or the disciple was made virtuous by 
their principles. Lucian declares them as a body 
to have been tyrants and corrupters of youth. 
Plutarch declares Socrates and Plato to have been 
as incontinent and intemperate as any slave, and 
Aristotle to have been a fop, a debauchee, and a 
traitor. No better character is given of Seneca, 
Aristippus perjured himself to cheat a Mend of a 
sum of money, and he refused to educate his children, 
deeming them mere vermin. Menippus, because 
he had lost a sum of money, murdered himself. 
Self-murder must also be laid to the charge of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Cleombrotus, Cato 
the younger, and Brutus. Cato the elder was a 
drunkard. These were the men, let it be observed, 
that modem infidels are accustomed to refer to as 
the creators of morals before the time of Christ as 
pure, if not purer, than those doctrines which he 
laid down his life to enforce. 

The modem philosophers^ in imitation of the 
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ancient philosopliers, have propoimded doctrines 
which, if carried into practice, would necessarily 
destroy the foimdations of all civilization. Take, 
for instance, the statement of Lord Herbert, that 
the indulgence of anger and other crimes is no more 
to be blamed than the thirst of a fever or the 
drowsiness of lethargy. There would, if this were 
true, be no guilt in gluttony, sloth, drunkenness, 
wrath, contention, or revenge. What would be the 
result, also, if the opinion of Mr. Hobbes became 
general, that every man has a right to all things, 
and may get them if he can ? or these other opinions 
of his, that a subject may lawfully deny Christ be- 
fore the magistrate, although he believes Christ in 
his heart ? or that a ruler is not boimd by any 
obKgation of truth or justice, and can do no wrong 
to his subjects ? or that the civil law is the sole foim- 
dation of good and evil, and of right and wrong ? 
If these opinions — for they are only opinions, and, 
happily, opinions without force — were reduced to 
practice, it might then be said with truth that chaos 
had come again. That which is now condemned as 
hideous and destructive, would then be esteemed as 
commendable and desirable. Fraud, theft, plunder, 
robbery, peculation, oppressive taxation, and piracy 
would be virtues and laudable actions. Lying and 
perjury would no longer be crimes, for they would 
have the public sanction. Despotism and the com- 
plete annihilation of right and wrong would follow 
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aa a matter of course. The like result would ensue 
if the opinions of Tindal became law, who says that 
every man must form a rule for himself, which may 
be changed as circumstances change. Chubb in- 
troduces no improvement when he asserts that all 
religions are alike, and that it is of no consequence 
what religion a man embraces, and that God not 
only does not interpose in the affairs of this world, 
but has nothing to do with the good or evil done by 
men. Surely one of the systems of religion which are 
so diametrically opposed must be wrong ; they can- 
not, at the same time that they are opposed, be right. 
Hence, as the evident deduction from Mr. ChubVs 
reasoning, truth is unimportant and of no use to 
man, a conclusion to which we shall arrive, when 
we have become insane, and no longer under the 
influence of light or reason, or the natural per- 
ception which is known imder the term common 
sense. It will not avail because Shaftesbury, Hume, 
and Bolingbroke, writers of grave and weighty 
philosophical treatises, have endorsed these senti- 
ments. Their utterance should make us only the 
more cautious in the reception of opinions pertaining 
to the spiritual life, and should furnish a convinc- 
ing proof of the utter inability of the most exalted 
intellects, when guided by prejudice and confidence 
in their own powers, to supply a code of morals for 
the guidance of man in this present life and in his 
aspirations after the life to come* 
k 
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The assertion which is made by infidel writers, 
that it is of no consequence what a man belieyes, is 
utterly false. Nay, indeed, these writers them- 
selves give the lie to the statement by the anxious 
desire which they manifest that their own opinions 
should be adopted. Surely it must be admitted that 
a man's course of life is mainly regulated accord- 
ing to his thoughts; and his thoughts are toned and 
harmonised by his faith or belief. If a man be- 
lieves in vice, he must necessarily become vicious ; 
if, on the contrary, he believes in truth, ho will as 
a consequence become truthful, virtuous, and happy. 
A wrong course in the intellectual life can only lead 
to wrong, just as a wrong figure in a column of 
figures can only lead to a false product, or a false 
quantity in the scale of the chemist produce an 
imperfect result. 

What must we think of the belief of the cele- 
brated men whom we have enumerated — Herbert, 
Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Woolston, Tindal, Chubb, and 
Bolingbroke, who, while they professed to love and 
reverence Christianity, were employed only in its 
attempted destruction? What would they have 
said and written of Christians, if they had had any 
such instances to record ? Would they not have 
proclaimed them to the world as renegades of prin- 
ciple and outragers of all decency ? What can we 
think of these men, who could, in the quietude of 
their most retired hours, pen laudations of Chris- 
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tianity, and then utter tirades of abuse upon its 
Founder and His disciples ? 

But what was the result upon themselves of their 
own philosophy? Did the philosophers exhibit 
in their own lives the exemplary character of their 
faith and opinions ? Were their lives bright, burn- 
ing testimonies, in works of patience and much 
endurance, of a newer and better code, creed, and 
faith, than that which had been introduced by Jesus, 
and handed down in the Gospel ? Where shall we 
find this testimony ? Certainly not in the infemous 
lives of Rochester and Wharton. If we go to 
Woolston, we shall be told that he was a gross 
blasphemer; to Blount, because his sister-in-law 
refused to marry him, he became a suicide. Tindal, 
'in the many changes that he made, now Protestant, 
and then Papist, merely to suit the times, and in 
his life, which was notably infamous for vice and a 
want of principle, and who died with the prayer, "If 
there is a God, I desire that he may have mercy 
on me," we shall surely find no confirmation of a 
newer and better faith. Have we anything more 
reliable in the life of Hobbes, who wrote his cele- 
brated work the " Leviathan" to serve the cause of 
Charles I., but finding that not to be the winning 
cause, turned the book to the defence of Cromwell, 
making a merit of the fact ? Shall we be aided by 
Morgan, who was so vile a hypocrite as to profess 
himself to be a Christian in the very writings 
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written to destroy Christianity ? Will the light, 
volatile Frenchman Voltaire help us, who re- 
quested his friend D'Alembert to tell for him a 
direct and palpable lie by denying that he was the 
author of the "Philosophical Dictionary," the letter 
conveying the request being still extant? Shall 
we find more solid foimdation in the grave and 
. philosophic Hume, who, when death was approach- 
ing, spent the time in affected imconcem, making 
silly attempts at wit concerning his contemplated 
interview with Charon, the heathen ferry-man of 
Hades ? 

From this confusion of thoughts, this Babel of 
ideas, this inconsistency of life, how the spirit is 
refreshed on turning to the doctrines of Christ, to 
the consistency and invigoration of His principles, 
and to the harmony and truth exhibited in His own 
life, and in the lives of His apostles. We feel, and 
every man that thinks must feel, that to hand over 
the light and truth that beams out in the Christian 
Scriptures, and that studs and tesselates every page, 
for the narrow, crude, disjointed, illogical, uncertain, 
and erroneous so-called philosophy of the modem 
Deists and Infidels, would be to exchange the glorious 
luminary of the midsummer's day for the coldest, 
most cheerless, and blackest night that ever froze 
and chilled the dweller in the arctic regions. 



lUO 



THE EVIDENCE OF PROFANE HIS- 
TORIANS TO THE TRUTH OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Voltaire, with that flippancy for which he was 
specially notable, as an example of the dotage of 
the human understanding, cites the fact that Bacoii 
believed in witchcraft, and that Sir Isaac Newton 
wrote a commentary on the Book of Revelation. 
" The former instance," says Chalmers, " we shall 
not imdertake to vindicate ; but in the latter in- 
stance we perceive what this brilliant and specious, 
but withal superficial apostle of Infidelity either 
did not see, or refused to acknowledge. We see in 
this intellectual labour of our great philosopher 
the working of the very same principles which car- 
ried him through the profoundest and the most 
successftd of his investigations, and how he kept 
most sacredly and most consistently by those very 
maxims, the authority of which he, even in the 
full vigour and manhood of his faculties, ever re- 
cognised. We see in the theology of Newton the 
very spirit and principle which gave all its stability 
and all its sureness to the philosophy of Newton. 
We see the same tenacious adherence to every one 
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doctrine, that had such valid proof to uphold it as 
could be gathered from the field of human experi- 
ence ; and we see the same firm resistance of every 
one argument, that had nothing to recommend it, 
but such plausibilities as could easily be devised by 
the genius of man, when he expatiated abroad on 
those fields of creation which the eye never wit- 
nessed, and from which no messenger ever came to 
us with any credible information. Now, it was on 
the former of these two principles that Newton clung 
so determinedly to his Bible, as the record of an actual 
annunciation from God to the inhabitants of this 
world. When he turned his attention to this book, 
he came to it with a mind tutored to the philosophy 
of facts, and, when he looked at its credentials, he 
saw the stamp and the impress of this philosophy on 
every one of them. He saw the fact of Christ being 
a messenger from heaven in the audible language 
by which it was conveyed from heaven's canopy to 
human ears. He saw the fact of his being an 
approved ambassador of God in those miracles which 
carried their own resistless evidence along with them 
to human eyes. He saw the truth of this whole his- 
tory brought home to his own conviction by a sound 
and substantial vehicle of human testimony. He 
saw the reality of that supernatural Kght, which in- 
spired the prophecies he himself illustrated, by such 
an agreement with the events of a various and dis- 
tant futurity as could be taken cognisance of by 
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human observation. He saw the wisdom of God 
pervading the whole substance of the written mes- 
sage in such manifold adaptations to the circum- 
stances of man, and to the whole secrecy of his 
thoughts, and his affections, and his spiritual wants, 
and his moral sensibilities, as, even in the mind of an 
ordinary and unlettered peasant, can be attested by 
human consciousness. These formed the sohd 
materials of the basis on which our experimental 
philosopher stood ; and there was nothing in the 
whole compass of his own astronomy to dazzle him 
away from it ; and he was too well aware of the limit 
between what he knew and what he did not know, 
to be seduced from the ground he had taken by any 
of those brilliances which have since led so many 
of his humbler successors into the track of infidelity. 
He had measured the distances of these planets. He 
had calculated their periods. He had estimated 
their figures, and their bulk, and their densities, and 
he had subordinated the whole intricacy of their 
movements to the simple and sublime agency of one 
conmianding principle. But he had too much of 
the ballast of a substantial understanding about him 
to be thrown afloat by all this success among the 
plausibilities of wanton and unauthorized specula- 
tion. He knew the boundary which hemmed him. 
He knewthat he had not thrown one particle of light 
on the moral or reKgious history of these planetary 
regions. He had not ascertained what visits of com- 
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mimicatioii they received from the God who upholds 
them. But he knew that the fact of a real visit made 
to this planet had such evidence to rest upon, that it 
was not to be dispossessed by any finite imagination. 
And when I look at the steady and unmoved Chris- 
tianity of this wonderful man, so far from see- 
ing any symptom of dotage and imbecility, or any 
forgetfulness of those principles on which the fabric 
of his philosophy is reared, do I see, that, in sitting 
down to the work of a Bible commentator, he hath 
given us the most beautiful and most consistent 
exemplification.*' 

It will be admitted that Sir Isaac Newton had 
an intellect of the most expansive character. Barely 
has it fallen to the lot of a human being to possess 
the powers and capacities which were possessed by 
him. Habit and natural disposition predisposed 
him for the utmost care in the analysis of any 
• subject that engaged his attention. Hence his 
testimony to the truth of Christianity comes with 
the greater force and power. He had examined 
the evidences which were conclusive of the truth 
of Christianity ; his work remains to attest the care 
with which the examination was conducted, and 
his strict adherence through life to the doctrines 
of the Christian religion manifests the earnestness 
of his belief. 

Our argument has been to prove the truth of 
Christianity from its opponents. In citing Newton 
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as an exception, taking into consideration the 
marvellous analjiical powers which he possessed, 
the argument from his evidence will be strength- 
ened, and the evidences for the truth of the Chris- 
tian doctrines confirmed. There is n6w, however, 
another class of evidence — ^the historical, which is 
most conclusive and confirmatory, the truth of 
which may be examined by those of the meanest 
capacity. To the most ordinary understanding, 
however, it will be a satisfaction to know that a 
person, so eminently qualified for the task of ex- 
amination as Sir Isaac Newton, has pronounced the 
proof of the genuineness of Christianity to be bright 
and clear, which cannot be invalidated or destroyed. 
It has become customary to endeavour to damage 
the cause of Christianity by doubting the existence 
of the person of Christ, and ascribing the foundation 
of the belief in him to the existence of a Hindoo 
mythology relative to Krishnu, which, say modem • 
infidels, answers to the name and person of Christ. 
The resemblance is not very striking. Christ was 
the son of a carpenter ; Krishnu was the son of a 
blacksmith. Christ was a man of peace ; Krishnu 
was a man of war. And there is surely no re- 
semblance to Christ in the conduct of Krishnu, who 
is represented as the lover of sixteen thousand milk- 
maids, to gain whose favour he converted himself 
into an equal number of sighing swains, while each 
maiden fancied herself the sole object of Krishnu's 
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regard. It is attempted to fix this blundering im- 
position upon the learned Sir William Jones, and to 
make him say that Christ and Krishnu are the same 
person^astatementwhich certainly hasno foundation 
in fiict, because Sir William Jones says : " We may 
fix a time of Buddah, or the ninth great incarnation 
of Vishnu, in the year 1014 before the birth of 
Christ ;'' and then goes on to determine the age of 
Krishnu to have been about two hundred years 
earlier. Attributing the origin of Christ to this 
mythology is evidently so transparent a fallacy as 
scarcely to be worthy of notice. It may, however, 
on several accounts, be needful to present the his- 
torical fiacts of his life, which are so well defined 
independently of the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment. The fact of his living and exercising the 
power and influence ascribed to him is certainly as 
well defined as any historical fact for the particulars 
of which we are indebted to the most reliable 
historian. 

First, then, in the order of proof, we may cite 
the testimony of Julian the Apostate, who lived in 
the middle of the fourth century. He invariably 
speaks of Christ as a pubKc and well known cha- 
racter, who wrought miracles and exercised supreme 
power over spirits and demons. The fact that he 
attempts to ridicule the miracles, is only a proof of 
their existence ; for how could he ridicule that which 
did not exist ? 
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Next in the order of time is Porphyry, who lived 
A.D. 250—300. It is to be regretted that Theo- 
dosius, A.D. 388, ordered his writings to be burnt, 
because of their mischievous tendency. From the 
extracts which were made from his works still 
extant, we learn that he regarded Christ as a good 
man, and as a real worker of miracles, and as having 
been taken to heaven by the gods at his death 
because of his piety. This testimony is the more 
reliable from the fact that Porphyry was a Platonic 
philosopher, and would on that account be the 
more severe in his scrutiny of Christian history 
and doctrine. He was bom a.d. 233, and his 
writings were not burnt until a.d. 388, ample time, 
therefore, was given for copious extracts from his 
works to be made. 

Celsus, who was one of the bitterest enemies 
Christianity ever had, and who lived. in the latter 
half of the second century, is peculiarly fitted to 
give evidence on the subject of the existence of 
Christianity at that early period. He distinctly 
notices all the circumstances of Christ's birth, the 
worship of the Magi, and the slaughter of the 
Innocents. He allows that Christ was regarded 
and worshipped as a divine person by his disciples, 
and refers to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He 
also acknowledges the miracles of Christ without 
the slightest dispute, as well as their effect in 
making disciples. The Eoman historian^ Sueto* 
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nius, wrote a.d. 116, concemi^tg the existence of 
Christ and the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, 
an eyent which occurred a.d. 52, or within twenty- 
years of Christ's death. Suetonius, in a passage 
in'the life of Claudius, says, that he " expelled the 
Jews from Rome because they were continually- 
raising tumults under the instigation of Christ." 
This is clear and manifest evidence of the fact of 
Christ's existence derived from an undeniable 
source. 

Tacitus, who wrote a.d. 110, says, that "the 
author of that name (Christians) was Christ, who in 
the reign of Tiberius was punished with death as a 
criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate." The 
event he records occurred a.d. 34, exactly thirty 
years before that part of the Christian history 
under Nero, which he is then narrating. This 
heathen testimony of the fact of Christ's death is 
conclusive also of his life. 

Pliny the younger, governor of Bithynia, wrote 
A.D. 107 to Trajan, in consequence of his not liking 
to put Christians to death simply for their religion. 
In his letter he described the Christians as followers 
of Christ, and among other things says, that "they 
sing among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as God." As a corroborative proof of the 
genuineness of this letter, it induced Trajan to 
forbid the Christians to be sought after; and if 
they were publicly accused, his rescript still left 

I 2 
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them obnoxious to capital pimisluneiit. In con- 
sequence of this, and of its forbidden delation, many 
of the Eomans, in the reign of Adrian, Trajan's 
successor, feeling as hostile as ever to the Christians, 
but not liking to incur the opprobrium of oommon 
informers, adopted certain surreptitious means of 
bringing them to judicial notice and that with so 
much success as to lead to many barbarous exe- 
cutions, that Serenus Granianus sought a further 
security for the Kves of men whose only crime was 
their religion. This security was accorded and 
publicly proclaimed by a decree of Adrian to 
MiQutius Fundanus, successor to Serenus, because 
he himself was on the eve of retiring from office 
when he made his benevolent request to the Em- 
•peroT. 

Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, who 
was bom about three or four years after Christ's 
death, testifies to Christ's existence as a man of un- 
usual renown. The passage in his work is as follows: 
"Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if 
it be lawful to call him a man, for he performed many 
wonderM works. He was a teacher of such men as 
received the truth with pleasure. He drew over 
to him many of the Jews and also many of the 
Gentiles. This was the Christ. And when Pilate, 
at the instigation of the principal men among us, 
had condemned him to the cross, those who had 
loved him from the first did not cease to adhere to 
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him. For he appeared to them alive again on the 
third day ; the divine prophets having foretold 
these and ten thousand other wonderM things 
concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, so 
named from him, subsists to this day.'' 

It has been foimd convenient, on the part of 
somemodem infidels, to impeach this overwhelming 
testimony as an interpolation ; but they carefully 
avoid furnishing any proof of the truth of the 
statement. The passage is referred to by Eusebius, 
and is also found in all the known manuscript 
copies of Josephus, including a Hebrew translation 
in the Vatican Library, and an Arabic version in 
the hands of the Maronites of Mount Lebanon. 
There is also another passage confirmatory of the 
former, the validity of which has never been 
questioned, it runs thus : " Ananus ass^nbled the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and brought it before James^ 
the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, with some 
others whom he delivered over to be stoned as 
breakers of the law.'* Now this passage proves 
that Christ was so well known at the period of which 
Josephus was writing, that it was only needM to 
refer to him, in order to apprise his readers of his 
character, it is objected, that if Josephus wrote 
these passages, he must have believed in the mis- 
sion and person of Christ. But we have already 
seen, by many notable examples, how m^i of talent 
and great literary ability can testify to the excel- 
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lence of the CliristiaiireKgioii, and yet not only not 
embrace it, but oppose it with all the skill of which 
they were capable. This objection, therefore, is 
without point or force. It is further said, in oppo- 
sition, that these passages are not in the style in 
which Josephus wrote. Competent and learned 
men agree, however, that the passages are as like 
the style of Josephus as two passages, one succeed- 
ing the other, can be, or as two sentences of any 
writer can possibly be. 

Another testimony is that of Pilate, who, in his 
reports to the imperial government, refers to the 
extraordinary events which happened in his pro- 
vince. These reports were of course official, and 
were, as was the custom, laid up with the muni- 
ments of the empire. Eusebius refers to these 
documents thus : " Our Saviour's resurrection 
being much talked of throughout Palestine, Pilate 
informed the Emperor of it, as likewise of his 
miracles, of which he had heard ; and that, being 
raised up after he had been put to death, he was 
already believed by many to be a God.*' . Tertul- 
lian also, who wrote about the year 200, in reference 
to the crucifixion, resurrection, and appearance of 
Christ, said: "Of all these things relating to 
Christ, Pilate himself, in his conscience already a 
Christian, sent an account to Tiberius, then em- 
peror." And Justin Martyr, who wrote about 
4..D, 140, says, in his first Apology, which was pre- 
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sented to the Emperor Antonius Pius and to the 
Roman Senate, appealing to these acts of Pilate to 
confirm the narratiTe of the events attending the 
crucifixion : " And that these things were so done, 
you may know from the acts made in the time 
of Pontius Pilate." And in proof that Christ 
performed miracles, he says further : " And that 
these things were done by him, you may know 
from the acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.*' 
We thus prove, without reference to the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ lived, that he was put to death, 
and that he was the founder of the sect called 
Christians. The proof is equally conclusive of the 
early spread of Christianity. Julian, who em- 
braced Christianity, and afterwards became an 
apostate, states that there were multitudes of them 
in Greece and Italy before John wrote his Gospel ; 
and that there were respectable men among them, 
as Cornelius the centurion, and Sergius Paulus, 
pro-consul of Cyprus in the time of Claudius, who 
reigned a.d. 41 — 54. This testimony of Julian 
attests the fact, that within a period of from seven 
to twenty years after Christ, his disciples had 
greatly multiplied. ' Porphyry also (a,d. 270) 
admits that the Christians were numerous in the 
Roman empire ; and that they must have been so 
is evident from his endeavouring to excite popular 
dislike against them by attributing to them the 
troubles Uiat befel the empire. Before the Chris- 
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tians became tlie sabjects of peTsecation they must 
have been Tery nnmerous. That they afterwards 
suffered death and persecution in yarious forms 
with exemplary fortitude is also evident from 
the testimonies of Galen, a.d. 200, the Emperor 
Marcus Antonius^ a.d. 161, and Epictetus, a.d. 
109. And then, in the second century, Gelsus 
attests (a.d. 176) to the gradual increase of the 
Christians. And Lucien, who died a.d. 180, 
further attests that Christ was crucified, and that 
he was the founder of Christianity in Palestine, 
and that he was worshipped by the Christians, who, 
he says, had become weU known in the world, and 
had become numerous in Pontus, Paphlagonia, and 
the surrounding countries, and that they were the 
terror of cheats and impostors. 

Very important testimony is also rendered by 
Tacitus, who says, that Nero, anxious to throw off 
the reproach of firing Rome, accused the Chris- 
tians of the crime, whose founder, he says, was 
crucified in Palestine. He then adds : " But this 
pestilent superstition, though checked for a whikj 
broke out afiresh, not only in Judea, where the 
evil first originated, but even in the city (Home), 
the common receptacle into which everything 
filthy and atrocious flows from all parts of the 
world.*' From this testimony is derivable the feet 
that Christ was crucified in Judea, that Chris- 
tianity arose there, and was derived from him. 
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This interesting fact is also manifest, tliat the 
Christians, when persecuted and subjected to 
torture, exercised patience and fortitude amid 
sufferings which terminated in death. That, not- 
withstanding the cruel poKcy which was extended 
towards the early Christians, they grew in num- 
bers and in influence. The celebrated historian 
Qibbon, speaking of this important passage in the 
writings of Tacitus, says : " The most sceptical 
criticism is obliged to respect the truth of this 
extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this cele- 
brated passage of Tacitus." Gibbon is equally as 
explicit in reference to the testimony of Suetonius 
as to the existence and persecution of Christians at 
Rome. Pliny also wrote in a.d. 107, that there 
are a " great number of persons who are in danger 
of suffering ; for many of all ages, of every rank, 
of both sexes, likewise, are accused, and will be 
accused. Nor has the contagion of this super- 
stition seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, 
and the country at large.'* As a fiirther proof, he 
instances the fact that the heathen temples " were 
almost forsaken ;*' an excellent proof of the spread 
of Christianity. Diognetus, as a further proof, in 
his ancient Epistle, declares that Christians in- 
habited " Grecian and foreign cities,'* and that 
they were diffiised ^* through all the states of the 
world." 
The evidence of the authenticity of the Gospels 
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is equally conclusive. Eusebius, who wrote in 
A.D. 315, declares the four Gospels, as we now 
have them, to have been unanimously received by 
the Christian Church as the authentic productions 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. This testi- 
mony was only given after a careful examination 
of all the writings of the early Christians. Origen, 
who lived a.d. 253, and died at the age of seventy 
in Egypt, gives a complete catalogue of the four 
Gospels, and all the books of Scripture which 
Christians then received as inspired apostoHcal 
writings. In a.d. 247, Dionysius, of Alexandria, 
after comparing the four Gospels, testifies to their 
being not only authentic, but as the only authentic 
histories of Christ. Tertullian, of Carthage, who 
lived A.D. 160 — 220, speaks of the four Gospels, 
and refers to their authors as divinely inspired, 
and further states that they were so received by 
the Christians, not only of his day, but from the 
date of their pubKcation. Clement, of Alexan4riaj 
who was the tutor of Origen, celebrated also for 
his learning and extensive experience in travels, 
speaks of the order in which the four Gospels were 
written. Theophilus, of Antioch, a.d. 181, and 
Athenagoras, of Athens, a.d. 180, both refer to 
the Gospels of Matthew and John. Tatian, 
A.D. 172, composed a harmony of the four Gospels. 
Irenaeus, of Lyons, in France, a.d. 170, received 
the four Gospels as written by the four Evangelists. 
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He speaks of them as " the code of the JN^ew Testa- 
ment/^ and as " the oracles of God, and writings 
dictated by his Word and Spirit." Justin, the 
Samaritan, who was bom a.d. 89, and became con- 
verted to Christianity in his forty-fourth year, 
and who suffered martyrdom a.d. 164 — 167, speaks 
of the four Gospels as the genuine and authentic 
record of Christ's life, which he calls "Christ's 
Memoirs," and "Memoirs of the Apostles and 
their Companions, who have written the History of 
all things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ." 
Justin Martyr, in the first haK of the second cen- 
tury, testifies to the four Gospels being generally 
known and received as well as used in the Chris- 
tian churches. Papias, of Hierapolis, a.d. 110 — 
116, in the fragments of his writings which re- 
main, speaks of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
Ignatius, a.d. 70 — 107 or 116, who had had the 
opportunity of conversing with the Apostles, quotes, 
in the Epistles, which are the authentic production 
of his pen, the Gospels of Matthew and John. 
Clement, of Rome, a.d. 91 — 100, in his Epistle to 
the Church at Corinth, uses the words of Christ as 
they stand in the Gospels. 

These various concurrent testimonies overwhelm- 
ingly testify to the facts of the life of Christ, to 
His doctrines, to the Gospels as the production of 
the Apostles, to the spread of Christianity amongst 
many of the iohabitants of various nations, to their 
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sufPerings, and to the heroic courage with whic 
they met death. It is eyidence outside of tt 
Christian camp : not t>n that account the mo] 
trustworthy, but, to the unprejudiced mind i 
search of truth, it is correlative testimony of tl 
utmost value. Why these hist&rians, many < 
them most adverse to the Christian doctrine 
should concurrently certify of things and even 
which took place, if they did not take place, ^ 
have yet to learn. The bias of their inclinatioi 
would naturally have led them to testify the vei 
opposite of that to which they have testified. "^ 
have the greater reason, therefore, in believii 
them to be honest and truthful, that the events wh» 
they record did take place, and that Christ isnol 
myth but an historical person, and the founder 
the sect called Christians ; and, by parity of re 
soning, that the doctrines of Christ, as declared ; 
the New Testament, are the revealed will of ti 
Author of our existence : the infallible rules ai 
laws by which He designs the world to 1 
governed. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF FULFILLED PRO- 
PHECY TO THE TRUTH OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Anothsb argument, not unimportant in the con- 
sideration of the subject, is the fulfihnent of 
prophetic predictions. If the predictions strewn 
along the Old and New Testaments have been 
generally fulfilled, it will require considerable 
hardihood to affirm that their completion was the 
work of chance, and not, as the Christian beUeves, 
the work of an all-ruling Providence. 

The prophecies in the Bible relate to individuals, 
to cities, to nations, to empires, and to the glory 
of the latter days. The first and the oldest pro- 
phecy is that which relates to the whole human 
fiunily, in the third chapter of Genesis, 15th verse : 
" I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ;" a prediction 
which has had its Mfilment in all ages, and which 
is having its Mfilment now, but which will not be 
finally completed until the end of time. The 
Celsuses, the Porphyrys, the Julians, the Herberts, 
the Voltaires, the Tindals, the Chubbs, the Mor- 
gans, the Humes, the Shaftesburys, the Soling* 
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brokes, and the Fames, who liaye assailed Christi- 
anity, have fiimished proof of the enmity which has 
existed between "thy seed and her seed;" thiis 
tending to establish the Christianity which they 
were so anxious to destroy. 

A notable instance of the Mfilment of prophecy 
in relation to the individual is that of Canaan, or 
Ham. " Cursed," said Noah, " be Canaan : a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be to his brethren. And 
he said. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant." (Genesis ix. 
25, 26, 27). "Worthington says, in illustration of 
the fulfilment of this prophecy, that " the posterity 
of Canaan first settled in the land that bare his 
name; whence the remainder of those that had 
not been destroyed by the Israelites fled to their 
kinsmen on the coasts of Africa, and inhabited 
there. It appears that Ham and the greatest part 
of his descendants were settled on the continent of 
Africa." The Jews are the descendants of Shem; 
the nations of Europe are the descendants of 
Japhet. This prophecy has therefore been fulfilled 
in a very special manner. Notwithstanding the 
descendants of Canaan had for a long period the 
ascendancy over the descendants of Shem and 
Japhet; and notwithstanding the descendants of 
Shem were held in bondage by them in Egypt; 
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yet eight hundred years after this curse was pro- 
nounced, the Israelites conquered and subdued the 
Canaanites, and thus Canaan became the servant 
of them, became " a servant of servants " — a ser- 
vant to. those who had been servants to them ; and 
they have been successively conquered and held in 
subjection by the Persians, Grecians, Romans, 
Vandals, Saracens, and Turks ; and thus they have 
been the servants of the descendants of Japhet. 
Canaan has been the servant of Japhet in a very 
remarkable manner. In the impressed servitude 
of the slaves, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and America have participated. The hon'ors which 
the slaves have endured, the unrequited labour 
which has been forced from them, and the immense 
numbers still enduring the yoke in the boasted 
land of freedom beyond the Atlantic, attest the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. 

The prophecy in relation to Abraham is also 
remarkable. "When he was childless, and when it 
was probable that he would always remain so, the 
Divine Being said to him, "Look now toward 
heaven, and tell the stars if thou art able to num- 
ber them; and he said. So shall thy seed be." 
(Genesis xv. 5). "I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out of thee. I will give unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan." 
(Genesis xvii. 6, 8). It was also declared that his 
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seed ehould be '^ a stranger in a land tliat is not 
theirs^ and they shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years, and also that 
nation whom they serve will I judge, but in the 
fourth generation they shall come hither again/* 
(Genesis xv. 12, 14, 16). He was glso promised 
that in his " seed all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed.*' (Genesis xxii. 18). And now, what 
is the fact? History attests the fact that the 
posterity of Abraham became innumerable ; that 
kings and nations have had their origin from him ; 
that his posterity, the children of Israel, were 
held in bondage by the Egyptians for four hundred 
years ; that in their deliverance the Egyptians 
were most signally punished ; that soon after their 
deliverance they took possession of the promised 
land; and that through them, as the seed of 
Abraham, Christ came, in whom all " the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed.** These historical 
facts are as well attested as that CromweU or 
Napoleon Uved : the one exercisingpowerinFrance, 
and the other in England. 

It was said of Ishmael, " And he will be a wild 
man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man*s hand against him, and he shall dwell 
in the presence of his brethren.** (Genesis xvi. 12). 
" I will make him fruitful and will multiply hiTn 
exceedingly, and I will make him a great nation.** 
(Oenesia xvii. 20). This prophecy has had its 
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fulfilment for upward* of tliree thousand six 
hundred years ; first in Ishmael, and then in his 
Arabian descendants. The marks by which Ishmael 
and his posterity were to be known, and which 
neither time nor place have been able to change, 
are most pointedly and graphically described. The 
Arabians have always been distinguished for their 
wandering and hostile habits, their marauding 
excursions, their aggressive spirit, and their love 
of freedom. Many attempts were made by the 
Egyptians, Persians, Macedonians, and Saracens, 
to conquer them, but without success. Five times 
the conquering legions of the Romans were led 
against them, and five times they were obliged to 
retreat without accomplishing their purpose. And 
such was their greatness at one period, that they 
owned a wider range of territory than ever was 
possessed by the boasted conquerors of the world. 
It included almost the whole of the temperate 
zone, stretching from the confines of India to the 
shores of the Atlantic. Gibbon, in his *' History of 
the Roman Empire," acknowledges that " the arms 
of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, 
could never achieve the conquest of Arabia," and he 
further declared, that the descendants of Ishmael 
are " armed against mankind." To this day they 
retain their primitive habits. They are still " wild 
men," and are always spoken of as " wild Arabs." 
They are still described as living by robbery and 

K 
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plunder, and bdng " against every man." Tra- 
vellers in their' country find it needful to adopt 
every precaution against surprise and robbery ; and 
it is a remarkable fact tbat to this day they dwell 
in clans in the " presence of their brethren." 

In relation to the prophecy foretelling the ap- 
pearance of John the Baptist^ — ^four hundred yeaw 
before his birth, Malachi foretold his appearance : 
" Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me : and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in." (Mai. iii. 1.) Christ, in speaking of him, 
said, "This is he, of whom it is written. Behold, 
I send my messenger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee." (Luke vii. 27). 
The fulfilment of this prophecy is so apparent that 
comment is needless. John appeared only six 
months prior to the appearance of Christ. The 
burden of his preaching was, " I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight." " I, indeed, 
baptize you with water unto repentance : but he 
that Cometh after me is mightier than I. Whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear : he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire." 

From the fulfilment of prophecies relating to in- 
dividuals, we now turn to those which relate to 
cities ; and mark how signally they have been ftd- 
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filled. First, take the case of Nineveh, the capital 
of Assyria — ^a city which is said to have been sixty 
miles in circumference, surrounded with walls a 
hundred feet high, and defended by fifteen himdred 
towers, each two hundred feet high. It was situated 
upon the Euphrates. The prophet If ahum has 
given us the burden of Nineveh. According to 
Nahum, " the gates of the river were to be opened, 
and the palace to be dissolved." And Diodorus 
Siculus states that, after the city had been unsuccess- 
fully besieged for two years, in the third year the 
river was swollen to such a degree by long continued 
rain that it inundated part of it, and forced down 
twenty furlongs of the wall, and that the king, 
under the influence of despair, caused a ftmeral 
pile to be erected, by which he, his wealth, the 
members of his family, and his palace were con- 
sumed. The city was to be partly destroyed by 
fire : and the same historian informs us that it was 
destroyed partly by water and partly by fire. 
There was to be " spoil of silver '* and " spoil of 
gold " for the enemy ; and he asserts that many 
talents of silver and gold were saved from the fire, 
and conveyed to Ecbatana. The Lord was "to 
make an utter end of the place thereof." It was 
to become " empty, and void, and waste." And as 
early as the second century, Lucian tells us that 
" there was not any part of it remaining, nor was it 
properly known where Nineveh stood." Gibbon 
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says, " The city, and even the ruins of the city, 
have long since disappeared." Volney says, " The 
name of Ifineveh seems to be threatened with the 
same oblivion that has overtaken its greatness." 

Babylon, "the glory of kingdoms, and the 
beauty of the Chaldee's excellency," was once 
reckoned amongst the wonders of the world. One 
hundred and sixty years before it was entered by 
an enemy, it was predicted that it should be taken 
by the Medes ; and Cyrus, as their leader, is men- 
tioned by name. It was predicted that the river 
should be dried up ; that the city should be taken 
at the time of a feast, while her mighty men were 
drunken ; that its broad walls should be utterly 
broken down, and its high gates burned with fire ; 
that it should be made " a possession of the bittern, 
and pools of water ;" that its overthrow should be 
" as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah ;" 
that it should " never be inhabited nor dwelt in 
from generation to generation;" that "the Arabians 
should not pitch their tents there, nor shepherds 
make their fold there, but that the wild beasts of 
the desert should lie there, that their houses should 
be full of doleful creatures, and that owls shall 
dwell there." Herodotus and Xenophon record, as 
a matter of history, that which clearly proves that 
the former part of these prophecies have had their 
fulfilment. They tell us that Babylon was besieged 
hy Cyru3y that ke divei^^ ths course of the 
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Euphrates, that he entered the city when, to use 
the words of Daniel, '' Belshazzar the king made a 
great feast to a thousand of his lords ;" and they 
relate a number of circimistanees which led to its 
decline and ultimate desolation. And modem 
travellers bear testimony to the fulfilment of the 
latter : they state that it is not inhabited, that 
its wall is broken down, that its palaces are a heap 
of ruins, that it is the abode of noxious creatures, 
and that it appears as if it had " been swept with 
the besom of destruction/' 

Tyre, once " the joyous city,** " the strength of 
the sea," " the mart of nations," " whose merchants 
were princes, and whose traffickers were the honour- 
able of the earth ;" once the capital of the Phe- 
nicians, and which had Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
for a colony ; yet, in consequence of her inhabitants 
having exulted over the calamities of the Israelites, 
and sold them into slavery, she was doomed, like 
Babylon, and for the same reason. The destruc- 
tion of Tyre was foretold by several of the pro- 
phets, but more especially by Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Joel. Many " nations will come up against her, 
as the waves of the sea come up." Nebuchad- 
nezzar was to besiege and take her, and find no 
spoil. Her walls were to be destroyed and her 
towers broken down; her ''stones, and timber, 
and dust were to be laid in the midst of the 
water." She was to be devoured with fire, and to 
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" be brought to ashes upon the earth ;" her " dust 
was to be scraped from her ;" she was to be made 
" like the top of a rock," and to become " a place 
for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea ;" 
and her inhabitants were to be sold into slavery. 
These things came to pass, both in relation to 
ancient and modem Tyre. The Babylonians and 
the Greeks, with their allies, fought successively 
against her, the one under Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the other under Alexander the Great, two hundred 
and seventy years afterwards. Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged ancient Tyre, and after thirteen years he 
took it, but found no spoil. Alexander besieged 
modem Tyre, which, being erected on an island 
half a mile from the shore, and surrounded with 
a wall one himdred and fifty feet high, laid him 
under the necessity of forming a mound that 
extended from the shore to the island. This moimd 
was made of the ruius of ancient Tyre ; and thus 
" her stones, and timber, and dust were laid in the 
water.'* And in consequence of not having ma- 
terial enough to accomplish his purposes, the soil 
and the rubbish were heaped together, so that 
" the dust was scraped from off her ;" there was 
not the fragment of a ruiu left. When the con- 
queror had taken possession of the city, he set fire 
to it. Fifteen himdred Tyrians escaped in ships, and 
thirty thousand were sold into slavery. After 
passing through a numbeT of changes, Tyre is 
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now, according to Volney, " a village of fifty or 
sixty poor families, who live obscurely on the pro- 
duce of their little ground and a trifling fishery ;*' 
and, according to Bruce, *4t is a rock whereon 
fishers dry their nets." 

"Moses and the prophets" foretold that Jeru- 
salem would be encamped round about, and be 
besieged with a mount ; that it would have " forts 
raised against it," and be ploughed over as a field, 
and become heaps ; that the inhabitants who were 
in the field should " die by the sword, and they 
who were in the city, famine and pestilence should 
devour them ;" that in the midst of their calamines 
and straits they would be reduced to the painftd 
necessity of eating the flesh of their "sons and 
their daughters," Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
testifies that all these prophecies were literally ac- 
complished. 

Egypt was the subject of prophecy. It was to 
be taken by Nebuchadnezzar ; it was to be rent by 
civil discord; it was to become "the basest of 
kingdoms;" it was never to be "exalted above 
the nations, and there was to be no more prince of 
the land of Egypt." All this has happened. It 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar about five hundred 
and eighty-seven years before the Christian era. 
It was torn by intestine divisions at the period when 
it was invaded by the king of Babylon, and it was 
so subsequently. It has been, and is to this day. 
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among '' the basest of kingdoms ;'' and for a ] 
series of years it has been governed by strangers 
and slaves. 

Moab was the subject of prophecy. " The spoiler 
was to come upon every city, and no city was to 
escape." "The cities were to become desolate, 
without any to dwell therein.'* The inhabitants 
were " to be destroyed from being a people, be- 
cause they had magnified themselves against the 
Lord." " Wanderers were to be sent among them, 
to cause them to wander." And what are the fects 
of the case P All the cities of Moab are in ruinB 
— altogether divested ef their ancient greatness. 
They have likewise ceased to be tenanted by man. 
The land is now occupied by the wandering Arabs, 
who prevent tjiose who feel so disposed from forming 
a settlement. 

Edom, or Idumea, was the subject of prophecy. 
It was to become " a desolation ;" it was to have 
stretched out upon it "the line of concision and 
the stones of emptiness ;" " thorns were to come 
up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof;" it was to become "an habi- 
tation for dragons, and a court for owls ;" it was 
to " lie waste from generation to generation ;" " no 
man was to abide there, nor was a son of man to 
dwell in it ;" every one who passed by it was to 
be astonished ; and there was not to be " any re- 
maining of the house of Esau." " Not one of these 
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shall fail." Nor have they failed. From the con- 
curreiit testimony of trayellers we learn that the 
whole of that extensive region wears the appear- 
ance of a barren wilderness, and would convey the 
impression that it had never been adorned with 
cities, nor inhabited by man, were it not for the 
ruins which are everywhere beheld. The author 
of "The Euins of Empires,'' and others, bear 
testimony to the desolation ; M. Laborde, to the 
creeping and prickly plants growing in their 
palaces and fortresses; Shaw, to the number of 
venomous creatures, &c., which have taken up their 
abode in that region of the earth ; and aU express 
their astonishment, and assert that the cities of 
Edom are forsaken. It is, moreover, a most strik- 
ing circumstance that the descendants of Esau 
have ceased to have a being. Thus Esau "is cut 
off for ever.*' 

The Babylonian^ the Medo- Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman empires were the subject of pro- 
phecy. They were spoken of under the emblem 
of " four beasts, diverse one from another." The 
whole of them appeared, and had a successive 
existence, and corresponded with the description 
which had been given of them. "Their lives 
were prolonged for a season and a time, and then 
their dominion was taken away." The first king- 
dom, which is described under the emblem of " a 
lion with eagle's wings," because of the rapidity 
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of its conquests, was the Babylonian. The second 
kingdom, which is described under the emblem 
of " a bear with three ribs in his mouth," because 
of its character for robbing and spoiling, and 
having Sardis, Babylon, and Egypt connected 
with it as conquered allies, was the Medo-Persian. 
The third kingdom, which was described under 
the emblem of " a leopard with four heads, having 
upon the back of it four wings of a fowl," because 
of its courage and activity, and being divided into 
four after the death of Alexander, was the Grecian. 
The fourth kingdom, which is described under the 
emblem of "a beast dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly," because it was more so than 
any of the preceding, was the Roman. The Baby- 
lonian kingdom was to be humbled — ^its wings 
were to be plucked, and it was to be " lifted up 
from the earth ;" and it was so. It was *' divided 
and given to the Medes and Persians." The 
Medo-Persian kingdom was to be " inferior " to 
the Babylonian, but was to '^ devour much flesh." 
It was inferior both in power and duration ; and 
history asserts bow it had thirsted for blood, and 
bears witness to the cruelty of its practices. The 
Gbecian kingdom was to be '^ a kingdom of brass:" 
dominion was to be given to it, and it was to bear 
rule over all the earth. The Grecians wore coats 
of brass, and under Alexander the Great they 
attained to almost universal dominion. Their re- 
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nowned leader^ by way of distinction, is to this 
day styled "Alexander the Conqueror." The 
kingdom of the Romans was to be " diverse from 
all the others ; it was to devour and break in pieces 
the residue with the feet of it, and it was to have 
ten horns." It was diverse from all the others in 
many things, but especially in its republican form 
of government. It subdued provinces and king- 
doms imtil it became the empire of the world : 
" it devoured the whole earth ;" and it was ulti- 
mately divided into ten, spoken of under the figure 
of " ten horns." And in those days " the God of 
heaven," as he had said, " set up a kingdom " — 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, which shall 
never be destroyed, and which is destined "to 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and to stand for ever." 

Judea and the Jews were the subject of prophecy. 
Judea was to "be overthrown by strangers," and 
" strangers were to devour it in the presence " of 
its original proprietors. And accordingly, it has 
been a prey to the Chaldeans, to the Syrians, to 
the Egyptians, to the Romans, to the Persians, to 
the Arabians, to the European Crusaders ; and now 
it is in the hands of the Turks. Its " cities were 
to be laid waste :" and if we go to Capemamn, to 
Bethsaida, to Chorazin, to Emmaus, to Tekoa, to 
Nain, to Tiberias, to Zabulon, we find " destruc- 
tion "dpon destruction," It was to be given into 
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the '* hands of the wicked of the earth for a spoil" 
" Erobbcrs were to enter into it and defile it." The 
history of Judea, since it was vacated by the 
Jews, has been a constant verification of this pre- 
diction. The Turks, the Kurds, and the Bedouin 
Arabs have robbed and defiled it, and made it a 
spoil. The stranger, who should come firom a 
far knd, was to say, when he saw the plagues 
of the land, "Wherefore hath the Lord done this to 
the land P What meaneth the heat of this great 
anger P" And the infidel historian Volney has 
unwittingly been one of the instruments employed 
in accomplishing this prediction. "I enume- 
rated,'* ho exclaims, " the kingdoms of Damascus 
and Idumea ; of Jerusalem and Samaria, &c. This 
Syria, said I to myself, now almost depopulated, 
then contained a himdred flourishing cities, and 
aboimded with towns, villages, and hamlets. Every- 
where one might have seen cultivated fields, fre- 
quented roads, and crowded habitations. Ah! 
what are become of those ages of abundance and 
life P What are become of so many productions of 
the hand of man P Alas ! I have traversed this 
desolate coamtry, &c. The temples are thrown 
down, the palaces demolished, the ports filled up, 
the towns destroyed, and the earth, stripped of her 
inhabitants, seems a dreary burying-place. Great 
God ! from whence proceed such melancholy revo- 
lutions P For what cause is the fortune of these 
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countries so strikingly changed? WTiy are so 
many cities destroyed ? Why is not that ancient 
population reproduced and perpetuated ?'* 

As it regards the inhabitants of Judea, they 
were to be " scattered among the heathen, and to 
have the sword drawn out after them;" they 
were to be "removed into all. the kingdoms of the 
earth," and " to pine away in their iniquities, in 
the land of their enemies ;" they were to become 
**an astonishment, a proverb, and a byeword 
among all nations ;" they were to find " no ease 
among the nations, nor rest to the soles of their 
feet ;" they were to " abide many days without a 
king, without a prince, without a sacrifice, with- 
out an image, without an ephod, and without a 
teraphim." This has been their case ever since 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The history of 
the Jews since that period is a detail of their 
dispersions— of their wanderings— of their per- 
secutions and unparalleled sufferings — of llieir 
restlessness — ^and of their civil and reKgious des- 
titution. 

Are these incontrovertible facts mere matters of 
chance P Are they chapters from the fool's bible ; 
or are they proofs, first, of God's existence, and 
then of his overruling providence and sovereignty P 
Nature, multiform and various as she is, never 
produces two things exactly alike. Varied, how- 
ever, as the products of Nature are, they are 
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admitted, both by the Sceptic and the Christian, 
to be the emanatioiis of law — ^they are not the 
effects of chance. The most insignificant flower 
that ever reared its head above the sod comes from 
the seed in which its life-germ lay embedded. It 
is not the product of a chance combination of the 
soil : it has its order, and belongs to a family of 
flowers. How much more, then, do these fulfilled 
prophecies carry with them the conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, to which they so powerfully 
attest? They also are the results of law — ^the 
same law which commanded the world from chaos, 
and which said, " Let there be light : and there was 
Ught." 
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CONC!LTJSION. 

"We have thus seen, in the preceding chapters, 
a culmination of evidence to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. That evidence has been drawn from the 
expressed opinions of its enemies ; from the con- 
fasion existing in the schemes and doctrines of 
philosophers ; from the concurrent records of pagan 
historians ; and from the imiversaUy acknowledged 
fulfilment of prophecy. But there is another class 
of evidence, scarcely coming within the range of 
our argument, which may be denominated as the 
emotionaL That evidence is independent of the 
testimony of friends or foes, it gathers no strength 
from confused schemes or adverse doctrines, and is 
not aided by the verity of completed prophecies or 
reliable historical statements. The emotional evi- 
dence developes itself within the breast of every 
human being, when it recognises affinity with the 
bahny breeze, relationship with flowers and green 
fields, and joy and happiness as the result of a 
communion with nature. The emotional evidence, 
therefore, is evidence of no mean kind. Affinity 
is a test of truth. In other words : anything that 
suits me — ^adapts itself to my nature, physical an<^ 
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intellectual — ia proved by that test of experience 
to be true, independent of any logical or reasoning 
process. 

Let us see howthis developes itseK. We assume— 
and that assumption will be universally granted— 
that, so soon as human beings come to a state of 
consciousness — ^are able to discern good from evil — 
they discover a void within themBolves which 
is manifested in their constant yearnings after 
something to fill and occupy it. They do not say 
in so many words, but nevertheless their language 
is: "Who will show us any good?'* It is the 
yearning of their inmost nature, like the flower 
that struggles to free itself from the embrace of the 
• earth, that it may bask in the warm sunshine, which 
is the fulfilment of its destiny. When a spurious 
good is presented in ministrations to the merely 
sensual, the absence of that quiet calm and happi- 
ness which the soul longs after is proof that the 
supreme good has not yet been attained : it is proof 
that there is a good, that is spiritual, which can 
alone satisfy the soul. And then, when that good 
is attained, when the spiritual nature has divested 
itself of the low, sordid life, when it reaches out 
after things real but omseen, when it derives its 
joy and solace, not from things pertaining to time 
but eternity, then, in its completeness and perfect 
oneness, the soul utters its joyful shout, and the 
pnd of the creation is answered. 
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We are not describing a merely imaginary state, 
but a state which has been happily realised in 
tens of thousands of instances, and to which this 
day tens of thousands of men and women are ready 
to attest. Call it delusion if you will ; but mark 
that the delusion has converted useless men into use- 
ful men, and frivolous women, living only for form 
and fashion, into serious, earnest women. Religion 
were a delusion indeed, if its votaries, by its adop- 
tion, were converted into the idle and dissolute ; 
if its fruits were sin and folly, resulting in disease 
and death. The more religion a man gets, the 
more reliable and useful he becomes. Where, 
then, is the delusion P Do we not desire in our 
thoughtful moments to become earnest and useM? 
We would willingly change our thoughtless and 
frivolous lives for one of purpose and earnestness. 
If religion does this — and it does nothing unless it 
does this — ^then is it the greatest fact in existence, 
the permanence of which is secured to the end of 
time, only then to commence an endless perpetuity 
throughout a never-ending eternity. 

This emotional evidence, independent of the 
knowledge of the schools, is as attainable by the 
most illiterate as the most intellectual, and to both 
it is equally satisfactory and complete. Cowper 
presents us with an admirable picture of the in- 
fluence of this religion upon the poor cottager : — 
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'' Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit. 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh, happy peasant ! oh, unhappy bard ! . 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of half a mile from home. 
He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers." 

And have we not seen the development of this 
emotional evidence in the last hour of many a poor 
sufferer, to whom life, physically, has been a weary 
journey — outwardly a hard lot made up of extreme 
poverty and ill-usage, 'but who inwardly have 
rejoiced with unboimded joy ? Have we not seen, 
when disease has laid its withering, blighting bane 
on the healthy and robust, striking them down to 
helpless childishness, blasting their prospects and 
destroying their hopes, that, then, strong in the 
assurances of faith, mighty in their spiritual con- 
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fidence, they have rejoiced in the belief that " He 
doeth all things well ?" And then, lying on their 
beds of pain, enduring for weeks and months 
almost incessant torture, no word of repining has 
escaped them, ;^o word of doubt has passed their 
lips ; and when the hour of their release had come, 
and they were about to journey to the land of 
spirits, it seemed as though a strength was given 
them of God which lit up their faces with the 
assurance of a joy unspeakable and full of glory ! 
We ask in all earnestness, upon the principle that 
Christianity is a cunningly devised fable, whence 
come these sustaining emotions, these enduring 
confidences, these permanent results? Or, if 
Christianity is a fable, taking into consideration its 
effects, would it riot be better if a belief in it were 
universal, seeing that good, and good only, can 
result ? But Christianity is not a fable ; it is the 
one great fact of human existence. It is the chain 
linking the finite with the infinite. It is the link 
joining earth with heaven ; that takes us out of 
the relationship of brutes ; that cements our exist- 
ence with those spiritual beings, who live, and who 
will continue to live, throughout eternity in the 
land made bright by His presence. 

" But if it were not so," as the Rev. Thomas 
Binney has remarked, " I do not see, indeed, that, 
even as we npw are, we should cease to be religious, 
though we were certain and assured that there was 
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no life to come, provided we beKeved in a personal 
God. With a nature like ours, and a world like 
this, whatever may be thought to have happened 
to either of them, life appears to me so great a 
thing — ^its capacities are so vast, jt may be made 
so beautiful and felicitous, or illustrious and wonder- 
ful — ^it has in it, even with its struggle, and battle, 
and work, so much that makes it a glory and a joy 
to have been bom, that I do not see that we should 
cease to worship, to love, and to obey, even if God 
had not destined us to be immortal. We were 
nothing, and deserved nothing, and He made us 
meUy placed us here, with our foot on the earth 
and our face to the sky, the lords of the world ; 
with 'heads for thought, and hands for action ; 
capable of comprehending the idea of duty, and of 
cultivating towards him self-devotion and love ; all 
things beneath us — ^the spacious earth, the arena 
for achievement — ^nature, the raw material for 
skiU — ^the successive step and stages of our being, 
pregnant with such elements of interest, that the 
story of a life may be the progress of a poem. Why, 
to be a man, simply a man, and nothing more, is 
so much, that I do not think we should abrogate 
our manhood and sink into brutes because we were 
not to become angels." 

What were life without this light — ^without God 

and without hope in the world ? Would it not be, 

in tens of thousands o£ ina\»xie«a^ desolation and 
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despair — dark, black, thick, turgid night, with- 
out a ray or glimmer to lighten the cheerless path- 
way of the disconsolate traveller P The thought 
of annihilation freezes the life current, as it dwarfs 
the intellect ; it stimts the moral nature, as it shuts 
out the glorious perceptions of " a life beyond life." 
In such a case, well, indeed, might 

" Enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action." 

The one principle which would then be incarnated 
as the supreme good would be selfishness — ^the 
ministration to individual ease ; each man caring 
for himself and not for another. The glorious life 
principle of living for others — the sacrifice of self, 
of self-ease and physical comfort that others might 
be freed from pain and suffering, would be deemed 
weakness, and characterised as " a delusion and a 
snare." Large comprehensive philanthropic ob- 
jects would no longer be undertaken ; the highest 
philanthropy would be personal aggrandisement 
and the ministration to sensual pleasures. Such 
would be the action of this fearful thought upon 
public life ; and upon the private character and 
individual consciousness its effects would be equally 
deadening. Living only for and in the present, 
what need for thought for more than the present ? 
The aspirations that have energised and quickened 
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the great souls that have ever blessed and vitalised 
human life, and that have left us a patrimony of 
motives and objects untainted with the mildew of 
selfism, must give place to the narrow, contracted 
spirit of accumulation; these mighty exemplars 
must give place to the cultivation of the instincts 
of the mouse that secretes its little mountain of 
grain as a provision for the inhospitable winter. 
And was man made for this, his conceptions, his 
longings, his powers, "a little lower than the 
angels," merely to accumulate a load of wealth, 
if haply he may, and then die ? If it is argued 
that he may leave after him works that may bless 
the world, it is admitted. But why need he do 
this P He, in the annihilation of his faculties — ^lq 
the eternal night which has drawn its dark veil 
over the soul, is aU unconscious of the things left 
behind: his body has become dissolved into its 
original elements; and his spirit, where has it 
flown P To the author of its existence P Why, on 
the atheistic hypothesis, it has no author ; it is the 
mere subject of chance, the result of an accidental 
combination of matter ! Oh, wretched, miserable 
theory ! The teachers of such doctrines are indeed 
the blind leading the blind ; their doctrines, like 
the deadly upas, give forth disease, death, and 
contagion. 
But it 18 not so. Time is but the prelude to eter- 
■nitf. Every beating of ttie'pvx\a^,«ser5 throbbing of 
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the heart gives earnest of hastening to an abiding 
place. The longing, struggling spirit, panting to 
be quit of the " lets and hindrances " of time, gives 
assurances of an eternal future, in which it shall 
either occupy its place, congregated with spirits, like 
itself, freed from the impurities of sin and released 
from the influences of a world fraught with wicked- 
ness, or, on the other hand, be associated with those 
foully tainted with the evil of sin, and with the 
cerements of a wicked life still clinging about them. 
In either case mortality shall be swallowed up of im- 
mortality. A life never ending shall then have 
begun, which shall continue on and on through 
countless ages ; the bare contemplation of which 
awes and subdues the soul, and should lead to the 
adoption of a life well pleasing to the Father, so 
that at the last, " Death may be swallowed up in 
victory !" 
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